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ON a later page will be found a very practical lecture delivered by 
an up-to-date farrier, a certificated R.S.S., which certainly illus- 
trates in a most marked degree the good work which the Farriers’ 
Company is doing all over the country. For many years, instead 
of trying to raise the social status of the farrier, the tendency 
has been to consider him one of the lowest type of workmen, 
whereas, in reality, there is no trade requiring more skill or care. 
The foot of the horse is a living thing, and nails must not be 
driven into it as into a log of wood, or trouble is bound to ensue. 
The farrier’s trade is one of the oldest and most skilled of all 
trades, and veterinary surgeons, especially those who employ this 
kind of labour, will gladly help forward any scheme whereby the 
status can be raised. 

Of late—stimulated by a few earnest leaders, some of them 
veterinary surgeons and some of them master (or even journeymen) 
farriers—a well-sustained and satisfactory attempt has been made 
to bring the craft into good repute again, and classes for technical 
instruction in farriery and the anatomy and physiology of the 
horse’s foot have been established in connection with certain of 
the County Councils and different Colleges. In Yorkshire and 
Lancashire the response has been most gratifying, as also in 
Berkshire and a few other counties, where strong men have taken 
up the teaching. London is, as usual, a long way behind, for the 
London farrier, although probably better paid than in any other 
town, still looks askance at classes and such like methods which 
will give him food for thought during the winter evenings. 

The suggestion that a farrier should be properly trained and 
be able to clearly demonstrate that he knows his business, at all 
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events better than the average officious owner or coachman, is 
one that certainly should be adopted, but the remedy rests with 
the men themselves, and it is to be feared that their leaders find it 
rather up-hill work. 

However, nothing is done without perseverance, and there is 
no doubt that the value of the R.S.S. diploma is making itself felt, 
in addition to which the farriers have a monthly journal of their 
own, a paper devoted entirely to their interests. 

The idea of rivalry between veterinary surgeons and farriers is 
too preposterous to discuss, and as a profession we have always 
been ready to aid the up-to-date farrier in his efforts to obtain the 
anatomical and physiological knowledge which will assist in 
making him a more competent and reliable workman. 


GLANDERS. 


THE summary of returns of 1904 show that the above disease is very 
considerably on the increase. In the week ending December 31, 1904, 
there were twenty-nine outbreaks of glanders, thirty-eight animals 
being attacked; for the whole year the total was 1,535 outbreaks, 
with 2,658 animals attacked. In 1903 there were 1,456 outbreaks, 
with 2,499 animals attacked. In 1902, 1,155 outbreaks and 2,040 
animals attacked. In 1go1, 1,347 outbreaks, with 2,370 animals 
attacked. 

London is, as usual, the principal centre of contagion. Out of the 
twenty-nine outbreaks, twenty-one occurred in this city. It is quite 
time that something was done to inaugurate a rational system whereby 
a disease so costly to horse owners and to the general ratepayer should 
be exterminated. 

Such a course is quite possible, but not under the present regula- 
tions. At the present time an inspector, acting under the orders of the 
London County Council, when called into a stable where glanders 
exists clinically, has power only to order the slaughter of animals visibly 
glandered. Horses which require the application of the mallein test, if 
not showing any clinical manifestation, can be removed by the owner 
at will and the inspector is powerless to test them with this agent, 
except by the owner’s consent. Experience teaches that in many 
stables in London the clinically diseased horse is by no means the only 
one affected, and in very many instances this animal is not the source 
of the spread of the contagion amongst the stud. Had the inspector 
legal instruction to go through the whole stud with mallein, the owner 
being allowed a fair compensatory value for all animals found to be 
diseased or even if such animals could be permanently branded and 
isolated, both in the stable and at work, the continual reappearance of 
glanders in certain stables would be a thing of the past. No one 
doubts that, if mallein was applied to the animals sent for sale in reposi- 
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tories, a very large proportion of them would be found to be glandered, 
as it is well known that many studs from which glanders are con- 
tinually reported are broken up under the hammer and thus form 
many fresh centres of infection. 

The compensation of £2 for a clinically glandered horse is ample, 
and it is always an encouragement to the owner to report such a case 
to the Veterinary Inspector or the police. But to only allow quarter 
value for animals determined to be glandered by reaction to mallein, is 
not sufficient to induce a cab proprietor or contractor to permit this 
agent to be injected into every horse in his possession. To enforce the 
use of mallein without adequate compensation would be an injustice, 
but now that this test is universally accepted as practically infallible 
and one by which the diseased can be separated from the healthy with- 
in twenty-four, or at most forty-eight, hours, it is quite time that the 
Government turned their attention to the stamping out of this equine 
scourge. 

The owners themselves can scarcely be considered to blame whilst 
the law in its present condition offers them no protection against fresh 
infection if they are conscientious, and brings ruin to them if they 
endeavour (at the present rates of compensation) to eradicate out 
of their stables by the mallein test alone the cases in which glanders is 
lurking. The law itself, as at present worked, offers a distinct loop- 
hole for escape ; and so long as an owner is not actually caught with a 
clinical animal in his possession, he is able to pass on to his 
neighbours horses whose systems are already infected, it being 
known for a certainty that they will eventually become a focus of 
contagion. 


ANTHRAX. 


Tue method of dealing with anthrax in cattle does not seem to have 
been any more successful than that adopted for the eradication of 
glanders. The summary of returns for the present year shows that, 
up to December 31st, 1,053 outbreaks, infecting 1,570 animals, had 
occurred. In 1903 only 767 outbreaks, attacking 1,140 animals, were 
reported. In 1902, 678 outbreaks, with 1,032 animals attacked ; and 
in 1go1, 651 outbreaks, with g71 infected animals. 

The above figures show a progressive increase, and it is time that 
the present methods were in some way or other improved. 

The suggestions for improvement are best left to those most inti- 
mately concerned. But the fact that the word “veterinary” is 
always deleted when speaking of this department of the Board of 
Agriculture is one which rankles in the minds of those of the profes- 
sion who remember what good work was done some few years: ago, 
when a qualified veterinary surgeon held the reins of organisation. 
Under Sir George Brown, C.B., M.R.C.V.S., pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot-and-mouth disease received a short shrift, and it is quite time 
that anthrax and glanders were dealt with on rational lines, and 
relegated amongst the disease of the past. 
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HORSE-SHOEING AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
HORSE’S FOOT. 


LECTURE BY R. COOPER, R.S.S., OF OUNDLE, DELIVERED AT STAMFORD, 
DECEMBER, 1904. 


Tue platform was occupied by an interesting exhibit of horse shoes, 
hoofs, diplomas, pictures, and other subjects connected with the craft. 

The Rev. Dr. J. F. Camm took the chair, and Mr. Cooper, who 
was well received, said: 

In my reverence to God, my loyalty to the King, my love and 
admiration of man’s three best friends on earth—-Woman, a horse, and 
dog—I yield to no one. Who could have so ordained all living things 
for their respective purposes as the great God Himself? and what is 
poor man that he should assume to improve upon His work? who 
Himself said “It is very good.” Who could name one so fit as our 
much loved King, the first gentleman in Europe, to succeed her who 
said, ‘‘ 1 will be good.” To him the loyalty of us all is due. 

Who is first in love to us all ?—Our mother, all through life, and 
when the time comes (as it does to all) who can so lovingly do the last 
services for us as a mother, a wife, or a sister, or some dear female 
friend? Whocan name so useful, so powerful, so willing, so obedient 
(notwithstanding his great strength), so great a benefactor to man 
as the horse ?—and who can name a more faithful companion to man 
than the dog ? 

Our fathers were afraid when the steam engine came on the scene 
that horses would not be required; now we have the bicycle and the 
motor car, and shall doubtless have them more in evidence shortly, yet 
I doubt not we shall still require horses for all time, as we have had 
evidence enough in South Africa. 

The horse was undoubtedly the most necessary thing in bringing 
that terrible war to a close; and the dog, is it not possible he, too, 
could (with all his intelligence) be trained to be of some service in war, 
to keep watch and tell of the approach of the enemy ? 

I believe it has been proposed to the several governments of this 
country to establish government breeding-farms for remounts for the 
army. Perhaps after the experience in South Africa, some of the 
younger members of this assembly may live to witness its reality—but 
how hard it is to alter the colour of that red tape! Such studs are, 
and have been, in existence on the continent, and why not in England? 
I can well remember in the ’seventies how the Germans came over and 
bought all the best three-parts-bred mares ; they may well say made in 
Germany in this instance. 

There are also schools of instruction for horse shoeing in many of 
the principal towns on the continent under Government. 

It has been well said that he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one has done is a benefactor to his country. By the same 
rule he who can save any of God's creatures from suffering and pain, 
and prevent it also, and prolong their usefulness, is also a bene- 
factor to his country, and there cannot be a greater satisfaction to 
any man than to feel, at the close of his life, that he has left the world 
somewhat better for having lived in it. It is within the power of the 
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Government to do these things, and by making some arrangement 
with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons (where there is ample 
accommodation), a College of Farriers might be established which, in 
my humble opinion, would confer an equal benefit upon the horse and 
its owner that the Veterinary College undoubtedly has done. 


THE HORSE IN HIS NATURAL STATE. 


To a lover of the horse, what is more interesting than to watch the 
mare and foal, and one cannot begin to train too early either the child 
or the colt; and how very much depends upon the proper training of 
either in their future life. We will suppose the dam to have been well 
and properly trained; if that is so, whoever is in charge of them will be 
able ta do almost anything with her that is reasonable, and no 
unreasonable thing should be allowed to be done by others under 
his command, and there is much difference in the manner of training. 
Kindness to some people seems rather slow and tedious, but I think in 
the end it proves to be the quickest and the most successful. If the 
owner or his sons are good horsemen, they will most likely have a 
good manager to look after their stud, and the dam will follow him 
anywhere, the colt will do as the dam, and if the feeder will then take 
the little extra trouble to fondle the colt, he will not only save himself, 
but others who have todo with him, much unnecessary trouble. What 
one should especially guard against is that the colt is not allowed, 
through the natural fondness which is almost sure to exist between 
them, to let familiarity breed contempt, and allow the colt to get 
master, which often happens if he is brought up by the bottle if the 
dam has died, or is not able to suckle. It is pitied and petted and 
played with until its temper is often spoiled; then if it gets into other 
hands it is often punished for doing that which it has been taught 
todo. The breaking-in, as it is called, has to be gone through. I do 
not approve of the word ‘‘ breaking.”’ I would much rather use the word 
‘‘making,”’ but am content with the word ‘‘training,’’ which is the most 
proper. Now, gentlemen, you may perhaps think all I have said 
so far is foreign to the subject we have to consider, that it is time to 
introduce the Farrier (which name I prefer to’ Blacksmith or Shoeing 
Smith, for reasons which I will afterwards explain). Now asa rule 
the farrier is one of the first actors to appear in the so-called breaking, 
for in too many instances he is called upon to shoe the colt before very 
much training has been done—the probability is that the colt has 
never had his feet up until then; he may, if he has been laying on soft 
land, have his feet very much overgrown and require very much cutting 
down, and not having had his feet and legs handled, he may resist the 
liberty he may think is being taken with him (for they do think); then 
perhaps the breaking may begin in a pitched battle between him and 
the farrier, by the breaking of a stick or hammer shaft, or it may be 
the breaking of a limb of either combatant, all of which might have 
been avoided by the kindness principle before alluded to; or the colt’s 
feet may be very much worn down and tender, if he has been on dry 
anl hard ground, in which case he may flinch at the fall of the 
hammer; and so the resistance is as in the other case. To return 
to the foal, I would, from my own experience, recommend that at 
about a month old the foal should have his feet trimmed; the mare 
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should have had hers done sometime before foaling, so that at the 
present time she should not want much doing to, but it should be done 
before the foal. The foal’s feet will probably be almost straight in a 
line with his leg, the toe will appear the only part to touch the ground, 
and be the only part to require taking away. 

Why I recommend this to be done so young is that, although not 
much may want doing, that little is so important that it should be 
done, and the foal will not be very strong to resist the farrier’s hold- 
ing him. One man should hold his head by clasping him around the 
neck, and another his hind-quarters, another should hand the farrier 
his tools—then he will be quickly done, and if done every month (as I 
would recommend) very much of the so-called breaking will have been 
accomplished. At the second trimming it is quite possible his heels 
may be high and require lowering, so that his frogs should touch the 
ground the same time as the heels; then if both sides of his feet are 
kept of equal height, which will prevent him having what is called 
club feet, and also by the frogs pressing on the ground, will expand 
and develop his feet, and accustom him to have pressure on his frogs— 
which is, in my opinion, why they were so placed by Nature more 
prominent than the sole and of a more elastic composition than the 
sole, intended to come into contact with the ground to prevent concus- 
sions on the harder horn, as it is quoted to contain in the back part of 
the foot 20 per cent. more moisture than the front part. Although I 
recommend the frogs to be left alone, it must not be supposed that I 
recommend the sole to be pared out. I very strongly object to the 
sole being pared out, as the sole in its natural state being something 
about three-quarters of an inch thick, would enable the horse to travel 
over anything such as a freshly-stoned road without any ill effects—if 
pared out, his sole might be cut through with a sharp flint-stone. If 
feet were so treated, | do not think they would require either leather 
soles or pads. Now, the horse is brought up from the pastures into 
the stable and fed upon corn and hay, which is more heating than 
grass, and the stables are kept in too many instances at too high 
a temperature. All this has a tendency to increase the heat in the 
horse, and in no part more than in the feet ; but if the feet are treated 
as I have recommended, they will not suffer so much as if they had been 
pared out. The frogs and soles being cut away, they become much 
more brittle and much smaller by contraction, and frequently the 
frogs from the want of use in coming in contact with the ground 
become diseased with thrush, and the foundation is laid for navicular 
disease, from which so many{old favourites have had to be destroyed, 
and, in my opinion, too often when no navicular disease was present, 
but simply thrush and contraction, which I consider should constitute 
unsoundness and would relieve the veterinary profession of a great 
responsibility, as was demonstrated at the Show of Premium Stallions 
at Nottingham, I think, in 1888. 


THE HORSE IN ARTIFICIAL CONDITION. 


As I understand, the duty of the farrier is to preserve the horse’s 
feet (and how very limited are his opportunities of doing so), provided 
he knows his business sufficiently well to do it. As he is without any 
recognised head of his profession, and as every owner or his groom will 
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dictate to him how to shoe the horse, the responsibility should be with 
him who gives the order. But is that so? Yet the farrier is held 
responsible: although he may know he is doing wrong, he has to 
continue doing it or risk losing an employer. 

The principal causes, in my opinion, of horses being lame are :— 

(1) Cutting away the frog. 

(2) Opening of heels. 

(3) Leaving the walls too high. 

(4) Not shortening enough of toe. 

(5) Too much shortening. 

(6) Not being particular enough as to the equal height of both 
sides of the wall. 

(7) Not noticing the proper position of foot to be in accordance 
with the formation of the leg, standing on the side of the horse. 

(8) Too heavy and wide shoes, requiring too large nails to retain 
them, and too many of same, and thus making the horse slip and slide 
about, especially upon pebbles or slippery roads. 

(9) Shoes too short, especially if thickened at heels, and heels 
opening as causing corns, and shortening the horse’s stride, and making 
him trip and stumble. 

(10) Cutting out of sole and bars, thereby weakening the foot and 
causing contraction and exposing him to the risk of coming down if he 
trod upon a stone. “ 

(11) Tying up in stall and encouraging crib biting. 

(12) Bedding down upon straw in stable as depriving the horse of 
the natural pressure all over his foot, and not sufficient moisture which 
he would get on the cool ground. 

In my previous remarks I omitted to state how beautifully he was 
provided by nature with his summer coat and winter coat, his beautiful 
long tail to wipe off the flies, his mane hair to reach where his tail 
could not, his forelock, the hair inside his ears to keep out the dust, his 
strong hoofs, quite sufficient to get his own living on the pastures, and 
how does he do that? Why, off the ground. Now we have him 
up in the stable, we must needs have him in the fashion ; he must have 
a bit of his tail off, it is too long, he must be docked, his mane pulled, 
his forelock, his ears trimmed, his hoofs shod ; he no longer is allowed 
to stretch out his neck and feed off the ground, but has a manger 
to feed from ; how far that may contribute towards whistling or roaring 
is, I think, a debatable question, it certainly is an invitation to crib 
biting and wind sucking. Now, to get his own living he has to travel 
over a good bit of ground if it is a poor pasture, if it is a good one he 
will from his good condition have a good striding gallop in his exhila- 
ration of high spirits, and how he is deprived of these necessary 
privileges in his altered conditions is too well known; too often he is 
kept in the stable twenty-two hours out of twenty-four, week in and 
week out, and there often tied up in his stall; no wonder he should 
lose his attractive style of going. 

He does not lose it always at once, neither does he become suddenly 
lame, only on rare occasions through some accident, or it may happen 
he gets pricked in shoeing, which does not often happen, as the shoeing 
smiths are too careful to do that, but a gradual wrong treatment of the 
foot by cutting away that which should he left and leaving that which 
should be cut away, and the rasping away of the outside of the wall of 
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the foot. By this treatment the foot becomes weak and out of all its 
natural proportions and positions: instead of the long-striding, evenly 
balanced action, which is natural to him by the sagacity of his nature, 
he (being in pain) gradually begins to step shorter, to as quickly 
as possible relieve the pain caused by all the weight being upon the one 
leg that is on the ground: especially is this so in trotting and walking ; 
in the gallop it is not so easily detected, as both legs share the weight 
at the same time. There are many causes that contribute to the horse 
becoming lame, but I am of opinion that every horse has a foot equal 
to all demands upon him. I know every foot is not so good as every 
other, for horses are very much like ourselves, like begets like, some 
feet are susceptible to certain affections, some to others. It is of quite 
as much importance that the horse should have enough work or 
exercise to send sufficient blood through his arteries and veins to keep 
him in health as it is to develop his muscles. Neither can be done to 
the best advantage with only two hours out of each twenty-four out of 
the stable. 
OWNERS, GROOMS AND BLACKSMITHS. 


There are owners, grooms, and blacksmiths, some wise, some other- 
wise. The wise owners make themselves aquainted with the anatomy 
of the horse’s foot to their own advantage, and also their horses, and 
will insist upon having their horses shod in a rational manner. If they 
cannot attend to them themselves, they will in all probability have 
someone that will see to it, so that they get the best possible skill that 
is to be obtained in their own locality. If that cannot be obtained in 
their own immediate district they will make some sacrifice in taking or 
sending their horses to the best shoeing smith within a reasonable dis- 
tance. I need not repeat all I have said about owners, the same 
applies to grooms. There is no one system applicable to all sorts of 
feet, each case should be treated on its then present condition, and 
although an owner or his groom may have good knowledge of shoeing, 
it is not wise to insist on making all at once a radical change from one 
extreme to another, although ultimately it may be obtained. The 
wise shoeing-smith should understand the anatomy of the foot, and 
will accept advice from an owner or his groom, for however clever he 
may be “ he is not wise who will not take advice from another,” and 
might often know more if he did not know too much. The unwise 
owner will often insist upon having his horses shod upon a certain 
system, and the blacksmith is not allowed to have an opinion. He 
has to shoe to the order of the owner or his groom, too often against 
his better judgment, or run the risk of losing an employer, yet if that 
system should not prove a success the blacksmith is held responsible. 
I do not think any other tradesman is dictated to as to the manner in 
which he should do his work as the shoeing smith, for almost every- 
one that keeps a horse will have it shod to suit his own fancy, and they 
are so many and various, they cannot all be right, and the poor dumb 
horse has to suffer for the ignorance of the man. And why are they 
so ignorant? Because man is so mistrustful to man, he will not give 
him credit for knowing as much as he thinks he knows himself. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS AND BLACKSMITHS. 


The College of Veterinary Surgeons has been established, I believe, 
111 years, and through the instruction there obtained they have 
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been able to confer a great boon upon the horse-owning community of 
this country, by a much more humane treatment of their patients than 
formerly existed, and a better understanding of the anatomy of animals. 
Previous to the establishment of the Veterinary College, and for a long 
time after, the blacksmith was the horse and cow doctor. Undoubtedly 
during the first half of the last century the veterinary surgeons had to 
fight hard to establish their superior abilities over the old farriers as 
they were called, and as all the older works published prove, and the 
old instruments found in old blacksmith families, the flem and blood- 
stick and buttress, etc., go to prove that blacksmiths were much em- 
ployed as doctors of various animals. It was the usual practice of the 
old blacksmith to go round and bleed at stated times, no matter 
whether the horse was in good health or bad. That sort of treatment 
has long been abandoned by the present school of veterinary surgeons, 
and is rarely practised, although I know it is, or was, very frequently 
done in the feet not so very long ago, in one of the leading veterinary 
forges in this country. I have myself done it by the direction of 
different leading and experienced veterinary surgeons, and I beiieve it 
to be one of the best remedies for some cases of lameness in the feet. 
Now what is the connection between the veterinary surgeon and the 
blacksmith generally ? I have said the surgeons had a hard fight to 
oust the blacksmith from his former position of doctor (that continued 
during the first half of the last century). They have proved by their 
superior education and devotion (more especially) to the medical 
department of their profession their just claim to the confidence of the 
horse-owners of this country. That they have obtained, and by fair 
means, and during the last half of the century they had the dictation 
and direction also of the blacksmith by monopolising most of the largest 
and best shoeing-forges in the large towns, by which means they have 
had every facility of producing the best possible work as regards shoe- 
ing horses. Are the horse owners satisfied with the work as at present 
done? If they are, why need for so much instruction to the shoeing 
smith? A very large number of owners, also grooms and others 
having charge of horses, will insist upon having their horses shod as 
they undoubtedly believe to be the best. The blacksmith is not allowed 
an opinion, and the character of the foot and the horses, and work he is 
employed upon, is ignored, and no matter about the difference of either 
they have to be done on that particular plan, and no one plan is applic- 
able to all feet, or all horses. I think a great deal of foolish jealousy 
still exists between the veterinaries and blacksmiths. 


COLLEGE OF FARRIERS. 


Why continue this foolish jealousy ? Why not bury the hatchet ? 
As what cannot be cured must be endured, and neither can act inde- 
pendently of the other. I have had some considerable experience with 
veterinary surgeons, and have profited thereby very greatly, and if I 
should have to work for one employer again, | shall, if I possibly can, 
get into the service of the best veterinary surgeon I can, as I was 
always best treated by them, and could always give the best satisfaction 
both to them and myself, as they understand when work is well done, 
and also that good work cannot be done without good arrangements, 
good material, good tools. I have not yet, however, met with a 
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veterinary surgeon that could himself do the practical part in the forge, 
and considering the facilities that are obtainable at the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, I think it is to be regretted they do not in 
their student days take advantage of the facility there provided, con- 
sidering the confidence that is reposed in their judgment in buying and 
examining, in the general management and the shoeing of horses. 
I think they have failed to produce the best possible results in shoeing, 
and that the blacksmith’s art has not made the progress it ought to 
have done compared with other branches of industry. I must con- 
clude this subject by casting the responsibility upon those that have 
the dictation and direction of the shoeing and the profits of the same. 
The remedy I would propose is that every man shoeing horses 
should pass an examination as to his theoretical and practical know- 
ledge. How is that to be done?’ We have no recognised head of the 
art, and why not? Is not the need evident enough ? I venture to assert 
that go per cent. of the chronic lameness in horses is from no other 
cause than a wrong treatment to their feet. As at present treated, it 
is the common practice to cut that away that should be left alone, and 
to leave that which should be taken away, working against the first 
principle, namely, preserving the horse’s foot, which, in my opinion, 
is capable of lasting the whole cf his life in perfect health (barring 
accidents). There is ample accommodation at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons in London for every shoeing smith to pass a 
course of practice both in the anatomy of the foot and in the forge. 
Let the two unite and establish a College of Farriers, to be called 
Royal as theirs is. But it need not entail the cost of another building. 
As I have said, the accommodation is ample, and as his Majesty the 
King has established one of the best studs of thoroughbreds in the 
kingdom, let some worthier pen than mine approach his Imperial 
Majesty to give his worthy name, that the younger members of shoeing 
smiths may be enabled to call themselves members of the Royal Edward 
2oth Century College of Farriers, which would, in my humble opinion, 
confer as great a benefit on the horse-owners as the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons undoubtedly has done.—(The Farviers’ Journal, 


Dec. 1904.) 


A CASE OF LUMBO-SACRAL THROMBOSIS. 


BY C. HERBERT SHEATHER, M.R.C.V.S., REGEN1T’S PARK, LONDON. 


Tue subject, an aged hackney mare, about thirteen or fourteen years 
old, had been well known to us since the beginning of 1901. She was 
always of an excitable temperament, and had well-marked string- 
halt. 

On October 3, 1904, my father, Mr. Charles Sheather, F.R.C.V.S., 
was called in to see her for the first time professionally, the symptoms 
being capricious appetite, a skittishness at starting (which soon 
degenerated into an unusual sluggishness) and loss of muscular con- 
dition ; the pulse, temperature and respirations were normal. 

A week’s rest, combined with tonic treatment, was prescribed, 
and at the end of that time the mare was apparently as well as 
ever. 

On December 22 my father was again sent for, the message being 
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that the mare had, on December 19, become suddenly so stiff in her 
hind legs (more particularly the off one), while being ridden in the 
Row, that it was only with great difficulty she could be walked home. 
As no superficial evidence of any disorder in the limbs could be 
discovered, it was thought probable that the animal had had an 
attack of hemoglobinuria, although no evidence of dark-coloured urine 
could be obtained. 

















Photograph of the dissection showing thrombosis of the iliac arteries.* 


When seen again a few days later nothing abnormal could be 
detected, except a slight exaggeration of her stringhalt. A saddle 
was put on and the mare ridden at the trot. After four minutes, slight 
lameness was noticed in the off hind leg. This gradually got worse, 
and at the end of ten minutes the leg was carried. She was then 
placed in the stable, and when brought out again, at the end of ten 
minutes, trotted sound. She was again ridden, the result being a 
return of the lameness, and an examination was immediately made of 
the hind legs. Two circular patches of sweat, each about three 
inches across, were noticed over the off hind patella region. The 
vena saphena of the off leg was distinctly empty, but that of the near 
was normal, and the lame leg was very cold. 


* The actual specimen was exhibited before the members of the Central Veterinary Medical Society, 
at the January Meeting, 1905. 
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An examination per rectum was made, and pulsation could be distinctly 
felt in all the branches of the posterior aorta. A diagnosis of thrombosis 
was given, and the mare destroyed on January 3, 1905. 

Post-mortem examination showed that all the vessels arising from the 
division of the posterior aorta, behind the posterior mesenteric artery, 
with the exception of the external iliacs, were more or less occluded, 
the right internal iliac being especially affected. The thrombus ex- 
tended further forward in the main vessel than the openings of the 
external iliacs, but the blood was able to pass round it to enter them ; 
the upper surface of the thrombus being more porous than the rest. 
Circulation at a slow rate was kept up. 

No other abnormalities of the vascular system were discovered. 


FOREIGN BODY IN THE RECTUM OF DOG. 


BY J. WILLETT, M.R.C.V.S., 6, HARLEY PLACE, N.W. 


Supject.—An Irish terrier dog, male, aged about 14 years, was 
brought to the surgery on December 27, 1904, by two ladies, with the 
following history :— 

The patient was noticed to have been very dull during the previous 
two days, showed marked disinclination to take exercise, and when he 
did so walked slowly and with his back arched. The bowels acted 
well with slight diarrhoea, but the animal was periodically straining 
when at stool; the appetite had been good until the morning | saw 
him, when he had vomited a quantity of turkey mixed with small 
pieces of bone. 

DiaGnosis.—*‘ Injury to bowel by piece of bone.”’ 

Symptoms.—The patient was very dull and feverish and continually 
lying down, eyes sunken in sockets, muzzle hot and breath fetid. On 
palpation of abdomen he evinced uneasiness in the bowels near the 
pelvic region, so I decided on a rectal exploration, and asked my 
clients to leave the dog and call back later. 

With the aid of my brother (a student at Dick’s College) I secured 
the animal, and on examination detected something sticking into the 
rectum in the mucous membrane of the upper surface, about 2} inches 
from the anus. On removal, this proved to be an ordinary needle, with 
about 18 inches of thread attached, the former being perfectly black 
from the action of the intestinal juices. 

TREATMENT.—The rectum was dressed with a medicated anodyne 
dressing of belladonna, the patient being kept on a diet of. milk and 
raw eggs, with a small quantity of brandy. On the 28th I again saw 
the dog, when he appeared to be much improved and cheerful; and 
although stiff in his gait, more inclined to take exercise. The next 
day a message came to say that the dog was quite well again. 

I thought the above case might be of interest, not that it is so 
unusual for dogs to pick up and swallow foreign bodies, but from 
the fact that so sharp an object had so nearly reached the outer world 
without having perforated the bowels in its passage. 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE TUBERCULIN 
TEST. 


BY HAROLD SESSIONS, F.R.C.V.S., F.H.A.S., F.R.G.S., IFTON MANOR, NEWPORT, MON. 


TuBERCULOsIS is unfortunately such a widely spread disease, and 
attacks so many various kinds of animals in so many different forms, 
that it has attracted investigators to devote their lives in all quarters 
of the globe to elucidate something new concerning it. The study of 
the chemical constitution, the life history, or the morphology of 
the tubercle bacilli, or the relationship the disease bears between 
one organ of the body and another, or between different species of 
animals, are some of the elementary and academic studies. Founded 
on these are the study of measures by which the disease can be 
quickly recognised and controlled or cured. At the present time 
our study of the elementary phases is far from complete, and the 
measures which can be taken to control the disease are consequently 
only rudimentary, and cannot be thought of in any way as perfect or final. 

One of our greatest difficulties in agriculture some few years ago 
was the absolute impossibility of diagnosing the disease in our cattle. 
This was overcome by Dr. Robert Koch’s celebrated discovery of 
tuberculin, which it was hoped at first would prove to be the specific 
to cure the disease. Although, on experiment, this was not found to 
be the case, it was discovered that the new agent had a very remark- 
able diagnostic value. I remember perfectly well, when in the early 
days, about 1887, its diagnostic value was being suggested, that I 
tried it with a good deal of doubt on my own cattle, and it was some 
time before I could feel any confidence that I obtained correct results. 
The most convincing evidence I then obtained was that on some fifty 
head of cattle of my own, which I tested each six months, and which 
I saw almost daily, I obtained similar results at each testing, the 
most remarkable being that any fresh reacting case I generally found to 
be an animal in the adjoining stall to one which had reacted before. 

It is hardly needful to examine the question of the reliability of the 
tuberculin test to any extent now, because it has been done so 
often and so fully in so many different countries, and the net result we 
may sum up as being that with properly prepared tuberculin, properly 
tested animals give correct indications in the great majority of cases. 
In fact, in so few are errors found, that however annoying and 
vexatious they may be, we may dismiss them as of small importance, 
compared with the large amount of good done by the correctness of 
the test in the majority of cases. 

The Commission appointed by the Royal Agricultural Society 
in 1900 to inquire into The Reliability of the Tuberculin Test, and 
which consisted of Lord Brougham and Vaux, Sir Nigel Kingscote, 
Sir G. T. Brown, and Prof. M‘Fadyean, after numerous very in- 
structive experiments, came to the following conclusions :— 

(1) With few exceptions, manifest tuberculous disease is discoverable 
at the post-mortem examination of animals in which there is a decided 
rise of temperature after the injection of tuberculin, and 

(2) As a rule, no such lesions are to be found in those animals in 
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which there is no decided rise of temperature after the injection of 
tuberculin, but the exceptions to this rule are more numerous than in 
the preceding case. 

At the present time tuberculin is being employed daily in all 
civilised countries, and in some of them regulations and laws have 
been based and drafted in the belief that its diagnostic power is 
correct. On the Continent of Europe the records now amount to 
hundreds of thousands. Belgium has tested over 20,000 cattle a year, 
finding nearly 50 per cent. reacting ; Denmark, 67,263 cattle between 
1896 and 1898, and finding 32°8 per cent. react; while the following 
table of tests issued by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experimental 
Station, U.S.A. in 1901, shows how extensively the test is used in 
some of the States :— 





. ' mae = NUMBER Per CEenr. 

Breeps Testep. NuMBER TESTED.| Tupercutar. | TUBERCULAR. 
Vermont - a 60,000 2,390 39 
Massachusetts i ni 24,685 12,443 §0°0 
Connecticut ... oe se 6,300 és 14°2 
Pennsylvania ea ‘ 34,000 4,800 14°I 
New Jersey - Sa 2,500 - 21°2 
Illinois ee a 3,655 560 15°32 





Tests of local veterinarians under State supervision of cattle in- 
tended for shipment to States requiring tuberculin certificate :— 


Tested 21; Tubercular, 76; Per cent., 2:2. 
» 34 


Another table issued in the 2oth Report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, published by the United States Government, is of great 
practical importance. The tuberculin test has been applied by 
representatives of the United States Government in this country 
to pedigree stock before they are exported. We know that many 
of these animals are sold for high figures, hundreds and even 
thousands of pounds; and we can understand the feelings of an 
owner who has bred a really good animal, and after having secured a 
customer at perhaps some / 500, finds the sale “ off,” and his animals 
reduced to little more than butchers’ price, through the agency of 
the tuberculin test. 








{ 

Breeps Teste. Numer TESTED. —— en. 
Shorthorns oe gI 29 31°87 
Jersey * ine 151 23 17°55 
Aberdeen Angus... a 89 33 37°63 
Guernsey... i 33 2 6°06 
Hereford... , 105 2 1°90 
Galloway... ahd ee 29 6 20°60 
Dexter Kerry ‘ " 18 nil. nil. 
Highland sie an 16 3 18°75 
Sussex “a oe —_ I nil. nil. 
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In the Argentine I made numerous inquiries during 1900-1go1 as 
to the reliability of the test out there, and I obtained the following 
data from the University of Agriculture :— 

Between April 12, 1898, and November 15, 1goo, the veterinary 
officers of the Argentine Board of Agriculture tested with tuberculin 
2,092 imported cattle. There were 158 animals which reacted, and 
post mortems were made on 51, the remaining 107 being re-shipped and 
sold elsewhere (this re-sale has now, I find, been practically stopped) ; 
but of these 51 cases 50 were found to be tubercular by fost-mortem 
examination and confirmed by microscopic observations and inocula- 
tions into guinea-pigs. The one case which was incorrect was when 
a bull had swallowed a nail which had perforated the stomach, forming 
an abscess and rise in temperature. 

I further asked ‘Is the tuberculin test considered reliable as a dia- 
gnostic agent from the experience obtained in the Argentine?”’ Ans. : 
Based on the experience obtained from the tests made on imported 
animals, on 52,716 dairy cows, and on 21,873 other cattle tested at 
different estancias by official veterinary surgeons, it is considered 
absolutely reliable. 

All animals imported in Canada are subjected to the tuberculin 
test. Until recently they were tested in England before embarkation, 
but now they are tested on arrival and allowed to enter the country, 
those animals which react being branded with a T. 

In France a very drastic and far-reaching order has been issued ; 
and, in view of the opinions expressed by a scientific writer in one of 
the Agricultural Year Books just published, and which is also held by 
many others, that “it is not probable that anyone anticipates that effort 
will ever be made to stamp out tuberculosis by the compulsory slaughter 
of diseased cattle, the owner being compensated from public funds,” 
it will be well to read it, so as to mark the trend of modern legislation. 


Order of October 6, 1904. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


Animals which present clinical symptoms of tuberculosis are to 
be slaughtered upon the order of the Mayor after due notice from an 
official veterinarian. 

Slaughter shall take place either in a public slaughter-house, in- 
spected by a veterinarian, or on the spot (farm). 

In this last case the Veterinary Officer of Health watches the 
operation and makes a fost mortem, the certificate of which is made in 
duplicate. One copy is delivered to the mayor who has delivered the 
order for slaughter, the second is handed to the prefect. 

Art. 43.—When the existence of tuberculosis is found the prefect 
issues an order declaring as infected places all yards, enclosures, 
meadows, and pastures occupied by the diseased animals. 

A paragraph from Dr. Ruthford’s report to the Canadian Govern- 
ment here merits serious attention. Recent investigations have de- 
monstrated that a considerable period, viz., eight to fifty days, elapses 
between the date of injection with tuberculosis and the time when it 
is possible to obtain a reaction to the tuberculin. 

Test 2.—This fact, taken in conjunction with our experience in 
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igor and 1902 of the doubtful methods used to evade the test by some 
British breeders, led me last winter to recommend to you the discon- 
tinuance of the official testing in Europe of cattle intended for export 
to Canada and the adoption instead of the plan of testing such animals 
after their arriva! in the Canadian quarantine. Animals which react 
but do not show clinical symptoms are permanently ear-marked and 
listed and may then be removed from quarantine. 

Art. 44.—The measures provided by Clause 1, of Article 33, of the 
law of June 21, 1898, are applicable in the case of tuberculosis. 

Art. 45.—It is also forbidden to sell animals presumed to be in- 
fected for any other destination than the butcher, except what shall be 
allowed according to Article’ 46 following:—In the case of sale to 
the butcher, slaughter is to take place on the same spot as is pro- 
vided by Article 42, or in a public slaughter-house inspected by a 
veterinarian. In the case of transport to a slaughter-house the 
animals are branded, and a pass, signed by the Mayor, is given by the 
Veterinary Officer of Health, the pass being sent back to the Mayor in 
five days from its date, with a certificate from the Veterinary Inspector 
of the slaughter-house, certifying that the animals have been slaughtered 
and stating the results of the post mortem. 

Art. 46.—When the animals of a district declared to be infected 
have been submitted by the Veterinary Officer of Health to the tuber- 
culin test, the regulations under Articles 44 and 45 are exclusively 
applicable to those animals in which the injection has produced a re- 
action revealing the existence of the disease. As soon as they show 
clinical symptoms of the disease, they shall be killed by order of the 
Mayor, under the conditions provided by Article 42. 

As for those which shall have been subjected to the tuberculin test 
without revealing any reaction, the owner shall be allowed to dispose 
of them as he will, on the condition that he separates them imme- 
diately from the others,with which they are not to have further contact, 
and that they shall be put in disinfected places. The calves born of 
cows in which the tuberculin test has revealed the existence of the 
disease are numbered and marked, unless they are quite isolated from 
their mother directly after their birth, in which case they can be placed 
in the sheds with the healthy animals, and the owner has free disposal 
of them. 

Art. 47.—The flesh of tuberculous animals is to be seized and ex- 
cluded from consumption, either totally or in parts, according to the 
case, which is determined under Government regulations. 

Art. 48.—The declaration of infection cannot be removed by the 
prefect unless all the affected animals have been slaughtered, and only 
then after entire disinfection. It can be removed immediately after 
the disinfection of the stalls, yard, paddocks, and pasture lands re- 
served for those animals which have undergone the tuberculin test 
without the disease having been revealed. 

From the foregoing we find that the commercial value of the tuber- 
culin test is very great. Animals of great value are prohibited from 
movement, or slaughtered according to its diagnosis, and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are involved in its annual use. 

The other aspect of the case has now to be considered. Let us 
take insurance. I can insure a cow or bull from my farm to an 
Argentine estancia, at Lloyd’s, at the rate of £5 per cent. without the 
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tuberculin test. If I wish to insure that the animal shall pass the 
test at Buenos Ayres, I must first get a certificate saying it has done 
so here, and then pay an insurance of £26 6s. per cent., with a rebate 
of £5 if no claim is made. This means that the most experienced 
body of insurers in the world regard the risk of an animal which has 
passed the tuberculin test in England to react to the test in Buenos 
Ayres in two months’ time as from 15 to 20 per cent. This rate has 
been made as the result of somewhat costly experience. Some time 
ago the rate was 15 percent. This rate of insurance suggests on the 
face of it that the commercial value of the tuberculin test is small. 
I took an opportunity of placing the position before the Argentine 
Board of Agriculture, and asked how they accounted for the dis- 
crepancy, and whether they could suggest a means by which animals 
could be tested satisfactorily before leaving England. The reply 
was :— 

That the experience acquired in Argentina respecting the tuber- 
culin test has absolutely confirmed the conclusions established by 
Nocard, and the discrepancy can only be attributed to either of the 
following causes :— 

(a2) Animals having been prepared before being tested. 

(b) Incorrectly tested. 

(c) Incorrectly certified among other points which do not bear on 
the subject of this paper. 

Granted that no veterinary surgeon can tell if the animals he has 
to test have been already prepared by inoculation; if this has been 
done it renders them insensitive to a second inoculation; and that it 
has been experimentally proved that 12 per cent. of those tested will 
not react if reinoculated before thirty days have elapsed since the first 
inoculation took place, 4 per cent. if before forty days, and 2 per cent. 
if before fifty days; I am convinced that there are only two ways by 
which this can be attained: 1st. That all animals before being tested 
should be kept under close observation directly under the control of the 
Board of Agriculture for fifty days. 2nd. That all animals intended 
to be exported should only be tested by official veterinary surgeons 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture, who should only use a 
specially prepared tuberculin which could not be obtained by a 
private individual. 

In going through some twenty temperature charts of animals 
which had been certified as having passed the tuberculin test in 
England, and which had reacted in the Argentine, I noticed that 
several of the animals had been taken out on one particular ship, and 
I think it would be of interest, and perhaps profit, if we could get a 
record of the ships which have carried cattle to Argentina the last 
three years, and compare the post-mortem reports, noticing in how 
many cases the tuberculosis was of recent origin, and in how many 
cases it was of old standing. 

This information would be of value on the question as to whether 
the tuberculin ever causes tuberculosis or whether it excites the 
disease to activity, both of which statements are made by agri- 
culturists and are even suggested in some cases where there is a 
discrepancy in the tests. If our Board of Agriculture had some years 
ago made a regulation that the results of all testings and the place 
where the tuberculin was obtained from should be filed with them, it 
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would now have a most instructive record which would have paved 
the way for helpful regulations. One of the greatest drawbacks to the 
tuberculin test on an ordinary dairy farm is the practical fact that you 
have to keep buying fresh animals; also that you are constantly 
buying tubercular animals. Farmers cannot afford to be constantly 
testing animals, as apart from the cost there is the inconvenience 
attaching to the preparation of animals for the test. At the present 
moment there is nothing to prevent anyone who has tested his herd 
from sending his rejected cattle to market to spread the contagion into 
some other herd. The commercial value of the tuberculin test would 
be greatly increased if we could devise some equitable means to prevent 
this. It should not be impossible, and ought to be commenced at once 
before the subject becomes a public topic, and hasty and harmful 
restrictions have to be enforced to quiet a popular demand. 

In conclusion, we may accept the tuberculin test as of very great 
commercial value, and one which will play a more important rd/e in 
British agriculture in the near future than it has done as yet. 


OBSTRUCTION OF THE CGESOPHAGUS IN A FOAL 
BY CESTRIDEA. 


BY MM. SCHIMMEL AND OUER, UTRECHT VETERINARY SCHOOL. 


Tue patient was a half-bred Dutch filly, six months old, sent to the 
college hospital by a practitioner of Utrecht on account of a difficulty 
in swallowing. The animal was very thin and in poor condition, the 
mucous membranes pale, and the pulse feeble, but none of the lym- 
phatic glands were enlarged. She seemed to have a good appetite, 
in fact was hungry, and able to masticate, but as soon as she attempted 
to swallow, a large quantity of the food came back through the nostrils. 
There was a profuse discharge from both after each feed, but no cough 
or symptoms of pain about the throat. 

The filly was cast in a dark box and the mouth illuminated with 
an electric lamp, but there was no fissure of the palate or any other 
lesion visible. The authors diagnosed the case as paralysis of the 
pharynx consecutive to strangles. The ensuing day the patient was 
much worse, and she died twenty-four hours after the examination. 

There was a certain amount of solid matter in the colon, but the 
rest of the intestines and stomach only contained fluid, in the last were 
a number of bots. 

The lungs showed appearances of gangrenous pneumonia, and on 
section portions of food in the bronchii. The mouth, larynx, and 
pharynx were normal. The cesophagus contained a bolus of food that 
dilated it to nearly two inches in diameter for a distance of about eight 
inches below the pharynx. 

At this point there was a constriction that almost obliterated 
the cesophagus, so that food passed with the greatest difficulty. The 
constriction was about half an inch in extent, and was caused by a bot 
that had perforated the mucous membrane. It was about a quarter 
of an inch long by one-sixteenth of an inch wide. A second one was 
found close to it. Microscopic examination showed the constriction 
to be composed of consolidated connective tissue. 


(Tijdsch. voor Veeartsenijk.) 
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HARE LIP AND CLEFT PALATE IN THE DOG AND 
CAT. 


BY FREDK. HOBDAY, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E.s KENSINGTON, W. 


TuHeEsE deformities frequently occur together on the same patient, 
although they may exist separately. They are congenital malforma- 
tions, and constitute very grave defects. They are especially common 
in the shortnosed breeds, particularly bull dogs, griffons and Japanese, 
and usually attributed to in-and-in breeding. The author has on 
several occasions seen as many as three and four (usually the biggest 
and best) pups so affected in one litter. In the kitten a cleft palate is 
of more common occurrence than a hare lip. 

The presence of a hare lip alone may be looked upon merely as a 
disfigurement, and unless very extensive, and thus preventing the puppy 





Fic. 2.—Photo of a bull dog, 3 
years old, with single 
median hare lip, but no 
cleft palate. 





Fic. 1.—Photo of an inoperable case of single hare lip in a Griffon. 


from catching hold, need not necessarily deprive its possessor of the 
power of feeding ; but a puppy or a kitten with a cleft palate cannot, as 
a rule, form the vacuum in the mouth which is necessary to enable it 
to swallow the mother’s milk, and so has to be artificially fed. The 
milk returns down the nostrils, and to enable the animal to get 
sufficient nutriment the teat of the feeding bottle used should be 
sufficiently large to fill (and reach to the back of) the mouth. A hare 
lip may be double (Fig. 5) or single (Fig. 1), and the cleft in 
a palate may be wide or narrow; the latter may only exist in the 
anterior or posterior portion of the mouth, or it may extend the whole 
length. A small cleft is, naturally, more easily dealt with than a large 
one, and one existing only in the anterior portion of the mouth much less 
serious than one at the back. 
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Operation for hare lip.—To operate on a hare lip either cocaine or 
chloroform anzsthesia may be employed, the patient being secured in 
the abdominal position. With a sharp scalpel or scissors the edges of 
the deformity are scarified until they bleed, or a portion of them is cut 
away. The mucous membrane uniting the under surface of the lip to 
the gum is then dissected away until the lip is so loose that no tension 
will be put on the sutures and the raw edges are united with sutures. 
For the latter some material, such as silk, catgut, soft wire, or 
kangaroo tendon of fair thickness is preferable, as a good deal of swell- 
ing occurs and the patient is apt to lick the parts freely. If silk- 
worm gut or thin silk are used they are apt to cut their way through 
the tissues before union has taken place. Should this occur the wound 
must be stitched up again as soon as possible, and one need not 
immediately despair of a successful result, for the lip of the patient 
shown in Fig. 3 was sutured three times before the wound united. 





‘ 
F1G. 3.-—Photo of a bull-dog puppy, 5 months old, FiG. 4.—The same puppy after operation. 
with unilateral hare lip, and cleft palate, 
before operation, 


It may be necessary to extract a canine or other projecting tooth if 
this interferes with healing. In some cases this is absolutely necessary 
to a successful result, and it was done in the subject of the illustration 
(Fig. 3). 

A coating of orthoform (or iodoform) and collodion completes the 
operation. To prevent renewal of the sutures the animal must be 
closely watched for a while, and the legs may be hobbled by means of 
pieces of tape or bandage material passed round the waist and back, 
or an Elizabethan collar may be put on. 

The results are excellent in a large proportion of cases, whether the 
operation is done immediately after birth or, as in the case of the bull 
dog shown in Fig. 3, when the animal is several months old. 
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Operation for cleft palate.—A cleft palate is much more troublesome 
to deal with than a hare lip. If only a very narrow slit, the edges may 
be scarified and allowed to heal by granulation, but if there is some 
perceptible space to be closed sutures must be inserted. On account 
of the friability of the mucous membrane in puppies and kittens, this 
is sometimes difficult, as the stitches readily tear out. 

Cocaine is applied and the mouth held open. An incision is made 
longitudinally on either side parallel with the cleft and a sufficient 
amount of the palate is separated from the bone with the end of a fine 
blunt curved pair of scissors (care being taken not to remove it at the 
top or bottom) to enable the edges to be drawn together; inter- 
rupted silk sutures are then inserted with a special palate-needle and 
tied in the usual way. 

The accidents liable to happen are that fatal haemorrhage may 
ensue and the portion of palate may be torn completely off. There is 





Fic. 5.—Malformed bull-puppy with double hare-lip (A and B), and cleft palate (C). 


always a little difficulty about tying the sutures, owing to the small 
space in which one must work and the delicate manipulation required 
to prevent the sutures from tearing out. 

If, however, the patient can be reared until some months old the 
palate is much tougher and the danger from this latter contingency 
much less. 

It is astonishing, too, to what extent a cleft palate may exist with- 
out the owner’s attention having been drawn to it. The author had 
one instance in a cat, eighteen months old, in which the cleft was 
directly in the centre of the palate, elliptical in shape and about the 
size of a melon seed. This had not been observed until about a month 
before it was brought for operation, the result of the latter being quite 
satisfactory, and the cat was in excellent condition. 
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INTERNO-LATERAL DISLOCATION OF THE FETLOCK. 


BY J. WILLETT, M.R.C.V.S., 6 HARLEY PLACE, N.W. 


On October 3, 1903, I was called by a client, with the message that 
one of his horses had broken its leg at the farrier’s while being shod. 

On arriving at the forge I found a bay cab mare, aged, standing 
in a profuse perspiration, with her off hind foot turned inwards to- 
wards the near one, nearly at right angles to its proper position ; and 
on enquiring how it had occurred, I was told that she was what 
is termed by cabmen a ‘“squealer’’ (nymphomaniac), was very diffi- 
cult to shoe, and had to be shod with a side line. It was whilst 
shoeing the near hind foot that she suddenly jumped; the off foot 
gave way, and let her down on the outside of her fetlock. 

I then proceeded to examine her, after having a twitch put on her 
nose, and the injured limb held up. On manipulation I founda great 
freedom of movement, and the dislocation was easily reduced. I 
noticed that the feet had been much neglected and were abnormally 
long; the inside quarter and heel was about ? inch higher than the 
outside, thus throwing all her weight to the outside. 

DiaGnosis.—I was at first inclined to think there was a fracture, 
but after examination came to the conclusion that it was dislocation, 
with rupture of the external lateral ligament. 

ProGnosis was unfavourable, but the owner decided to give her a 
trial. 

TREATMENT.—A shoe was placed on the foot with a calkin on the 
outside heel about 1} inches deep, and with no heel inside, thus 
throwing the weight to the inside surface, and I then bandaged the 
fetlock very tightly and let her walk home, a distance of about 400 
yards. An attempt was made to put her in slings, but as she started 
kicking, we had to desist. I advised that she should be kept standing, 
and as she was stalled between bales, had the next horse removed so 
that she should not be excited. 

The following morning an urgent message came to say that the 
mare’s leg ‘*was out” again, and on my arrival, much to my annoy- 
ance, I found that she had not been racked up, and had got down 
during the night. The dislocation was again reduced, but with very 
little hope of her recovery, and the fetlock was bound as tightly as 
possible with two bandages which had formerly been soldiers’ putties; 
these acted admirably, and were not removed until the third day, as 
she seemed very comfortable and there was practically no swelling. 
When they were removed the leg was sponged with a cooling lotion, 
and the bandages were re-applied for a further three days, during which 
time she was standing on the injured leg, and sometimes resting the 
sound one. 

On the seventh day I removed the bandages and put on a plaster of 
Paris bandage, which was left on for six weeks, and during the latter 
part of this time she had walking exercise daily. At the beginning of 
the seventh week the plaster was removed; a considerable amount of 
thickening was visible round the outside of the fetlock, but she was 
both walking and trotting sound. I then had her blistered, and 
at about the ninth week she was turned to grass for two months. 

When brought up, the thickening was very slightly diminished. 
She was put to her ordinary work, and did not again require treatment. 
The owner sold off his cab stock in April, 1904, after which I lost sight 
of her. 
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CATTLE POISONING BY SEEDS OF ABRUS 
PRECATORIUS IN INDIA. 


BY CAPT. J. E. D. HOLMES, M.A., M.R.C.V.S., INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY DEPT. 


Abrus precatorius, commonly known as Indian or wild liquorice root, 
is a climbing plant found throughout India, Siam, and Ceylon. Three 
principal varieties are described by Roxburgh : (1) With rose-coloured 
flowers, seeds red with black eye; (2) Flowers, dark-coloured seeds, 
white with black eye; (3) Flowers white, seeds white. 

There is a still greater variety of seeds commonly met with, some 
entirely black, white-yellow, or rosy, and such are generally used in 
medicine in preference to the seeds having an eye of different colours. 
The latter kind of seeds are those most commonly employed for pur- 
pose of malicious poisoning of cattle. Many medicinal properties are 
ascribed to the root, leaves and seeds of the plant, and they are pre- 
scribed by the natives of India both in medical and veterinary practice. 

The root is used as a substitute for liquorice in form of powder, or 
infusion of the root bark. It is prescribed for colds, coughs, bronchitis 
and leucorrhcea. 

The root is said to be used for procuring criminal abortion. Accord- 
ing to Surgeon Moodeen Sheriff, the seeds also are taken internally by 
women for the same purpose in quantity of four to six seeds every day 
in two doses for several days after menstruation. 

The leaves are applied to inflammatory swellings, and to relieve the 
pain of rheumatism. The pressed juice of the leaves is mixed with a 
bland oil, or oil is smeared over the surface of the leaves and applied 
to the seat of pain. The seeds are used externally, mixed with sulphur, 
mercury, neem (Azadirachta Indica) seeds, or hemp leaves, in affections 
of the skin. Taken internally, they act asa nervine tonic. They are 
administered in syphilitic rheumatism. In granular chronic conjunc- 
tivitis the seeds finely ground or in form of a lotion are used with good 
effect. 

The toxic property of the plant was investigated by Warden and 
Waddell, and proved to be present in the seeds, stem, and root, and due 
to a proteid ‘‘abrin” closely allied to ordinary albumen. They 
further showed that “abrin’’ produces its poisonous effect when in- 
jected subcutaneously and not when ingested. 

The poison is of interest owing to the fact that it is one of the means 
employed for the malicious destruction of cattle, and sometimes of 
horses, in India. Some cases of human poisoning through this agency 
have been recorded. The chief offenders in the criminal poisoning of 
cattle are the ‘‘ Chumars,” a low caste who deal in hides. In every village 
these people have an acknowledged right to all skins of dead cattle. 
This custom has been the cause of much mal-practice, and still pre- 
sents one of the greatest difficulties in dealing with contagious diseases 
of stock in India. The owners refuse to bury or burn the carcasses of 
animals dead from an infectious disease. 

The ‘“‘chumars”’ take the skins, and, exposing them for sale in the 
village markets, spread the disease from place to place. The skins are 
sun-dried, and at this stage seldom cured by any method which would 
insure their disinfection. In many instances, it has been proved that 
outbreaks of rinderpest were caused by these ‘‘ chumars” intentionally 
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throwing pieces of infected meat on the pasture and in the stalls of 
healthy cattle. 

Occasionally they resort to malicious poisoning as a means of 
obtaining skins. Owing to the detection and punishment of such 
crimes, those cases have of late years been much less numerous. The 
poisons generally used for this purpose are arsenic and Abrus preca- 
torius seeds called “ rati’’ or ‘‘ gungchi.” 

The presence of arsenic can be detected and the crime brought 
home to the offenders, but when ‘“‘ rati’’ is used the cause of death is 
more difficult to certify. There are no characteristic clinical sym- 
toms or post-mortem lesions on the presence of which an opinion can 
be based, and the cause of death may be ascribed to diseases such as 
gastro-enteritis, rinderpest, or anthrax. Consequently, there is no 
reliable record of the number of animals destroyed by this method. 
Among horses I have met with two cases, and heard of several others, 
where it was suspected that this poison had been used maliciously by 
the syce (groom). 

The method of procedure adopted is as follows. The seeds are 
powdered and made into a small cylinder called “sui” needle. A 
puncture is made in the skin and the ‘‘sui”’ pushed in. 

Another method is by dipping a needle made of iron or wood into a 
paste made of “‘ rati ” and inserting this under the skin. 

The seeds are not poisonous when given by the mouth, and cattle 
can be fed on comparatively large quantities of the whole or crushed 
seeds without any ill effect. 

I have given as many as forty crushed seeds at a time mixed with 
the feed to small bulls weighing between 200-300 Ibs. 

The heat and moisture of digestion is supposed to destroy the 
poisonous property, but it is more probable that the salivary or gastric 
juices produce this result. I found that normal salt solution in which 
crushed seeds were heated below boiling point still exerted a poisonous 
effect. Also, if the seeds are crushed and inserted in the rectum or 
vagina, they cause serious symptoms or death according to the time 
which they are allowed to remain in the passage. If they are early 
removed by the passing of faeces or urine, and if there is no laceration 
of the mucous membrane, the effect is simply a local inflammation, 
evinced by a slight rise of temperature and passage of blood and mucus. 

If, however, the seeds are allowed to remain for a period of several 
hours, or if there is any abrasion of the mucous surface, poisoning 
results. A very small amount of the powdered seed is sufficient to 
produce a fatal result. Both the kernel and the outer covering possess 
equally poisonous properties. An average seed weighs about 80 mg. 
A large dose kills in from twelve to twenty-four hours, while a very 
small dose takes three to four days to produce its poisonous effect. 

A rabbit which received o°5 cc. normal salt solution in which 
10 mg. of powdered seed had been allowed to stand for twelve hours 
died in ten hours. 

For the first eight hours there was no alteration from the normal 
observable. During the last two hours the pulse and respiration 
were hurried, the temperature rose two degrees and the rabbit lay on 
one side, and struggling for some time before dying. At the seat of 
injection there was a slight amount of subcutaneous cedema and 
injection of adjacent tissues. The mucous surface of the small bowels 
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was deeply congested, and the heart, kidneys and spleen showed 
haemorrhages. 

A bull, one year old, weighing about 250 lbs., received subcu- 
taneously 5 cc. normal salt solution in which six decorticated but 
unpowdered seeds had been steeped for twelve hours. Died in four 
and a half days. 

First day. Bull fed well. Respiration, pulse and temperature 
were normal. 

Second day. Fed well. Respiration normal, pulse accelerated 
80 per minute; temperature rising 39°3 C. Slight swelling at seat of 
injection. 

Third day. Bull did not feed. Abdomen was tympanitic; respira- 
tion hurried, 82 per minute; pulse 110, temperature 40°6°. Swelling 
at seat of injection diminished. 

Fourth day. Off feed, lying down ; extremities cold, respiration 80, 
pulse 120, temperature 40°6°. Swelling absorbed. Towards evening 
the temperature and respiration fell rapidly, and pulse became imper- 
ceptible. Bull was lying on one side and struggling, blood and 
mucus passing from rectum and mouth, and nostrils were full of froth 
tinged with blood. Died during the night. 

Post mortem.—A slight amount of yellow gelatinous exudate at seat 
of injection. The subcutaneous tissue was deeply injected, abdomen 
tympanitic ; blood and mucus oozing from rectum, and froth in mouth 
and nostrils. 

All internal fat and the lining of the serous cavities were of a 
bright salmon colour. 

Larynx and trachea were filled with a frothy oedema, and the 
mucous membrane was a bright red colour. _Right pleural cavity 
contained 700 cc. and left cavity 1,000 cc. of a dark red fluid. 

Lungs were cedematous. Bronchial vessels were full of a frothy 
fluid, and a fibrinous exudate formed a distinct false membrane which 
adhered to the mucous surface. In the left ventricle of the heart the 
endocardium was of a dark black colour throughout from extrava- 
sation of blood. 

The spleen was covered with petechiz, and there were four areas 
from half to two inches in diameter of subcapsular extravasation, the 
colour of which was a deep black. The kidneys showed deep conges- 
tion of the medulla and hemorrhage in the cortex. The mucous 
membrane of the alimentary canal from the stomach to the rectum was 
of a vivid red colour and covered by a thick whitish mucus. Peyer’s 
patches were raised and injected. In the ileum a whitish fibrinous 
exudate adhered to the mucous surface of the bowel. 

A bull, weighing about 200 lbs., was injected subcutaneously at 
2 p.m. with 3 cc. normal salt solution in which 300 mg. of powdered 
seed had been boiled for fifteen minutes. 

At 4 p.m. Bull was feeding, temperature 38°6°, respiration 16, 
pulse 60. 

7 p.m. Still feeding, temperature 39°5°, respiration 12, pulse 100. 

10 p.m. Temperature and respiration remain the same, pulse 125. 

Second day, 7 a.m. Bull was feeding slowly, temperature 36° ; 
respiration 12; pulse 60, beats faint and irregular. 

8 a.m. Animal was lying on one side and struggling, tempera- 
ture 36°; respiration slow and shallow, ten per minute; pulse imper- 


, 


i ceptible. Died about 8.30 a.m. 
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There was no cedema at seat of injection, but surrounding tissue 
was slightly injected. 

Muscles on section of pale colour. Mucous membrane of larynx 
and trachea congested. 

Pleural cavities contained about 10 cc. of reddish fluid. 

Lungs cedematous. Heart, in left verticle a few small areas of 
endocardial extravasation. 

Spleen and kidneys showed hemorrhages. 

Stomach: mucous membrane at cardiac end was slightly congested 
and deeper congestion at pyloric end. 

Mucous surface of large and small intestines was deeply congested, 
and covered with thick mucus. Ileum was covered by a fibrinous 
adherent exudate. Peyer’s patches were deeply injected. 

A bull, about 200 lbs., was injected with 3 cc. normal salt solution 
in which 1o mg. of powdered seed had been soaked for twelve hours. 

First day. Fed well. At evening temperature rose to 40°5°, 
pulse go, respiration 11. 

Second day. Fed well. Temperature 40°6°, pulse 125, respiration 15. 

Third day. Fed well. Towards evening bull ceased to feed, 
temperature was falling rapidly, pulse was almost imperceptible, 
respiration 13. Died during night. 

Post mortem.—There was a large amount of frothy exudate at seat 
of injection and all subcutaneous tissue was deeply injected. 

Muscles on section pale. Mucous membrane of pharynx, larynx 
and trachea was congested. Pleural cavities contained about 20 cc. of 
reddish fluid. 

Lungs were cedematous. 

In left ventricle of heart there was profuse subendocardial extra- 
vasation. 

Spleen showed subcapsular hemorrhages. 

Kidneys were congested. 

Mucous membrane of alimentary canal was deeply congested. 
Peyer’s patches raised and injected. lIleum covered with a 
diphtheritic exudate. 

A bull, 250 lbs. in weight, was injected subcutaneously with 5 cc. 
normal salt solution in which the shells of five seeds were soaked for 
twelve hours. 

First day. Fed well. Temperature at evening rose to 39°6° and 
pulse at the same time became much accelerated, 120 per minute ; 
respiration 17. 

Second day. Fed well. Temperature 39°5, pulse 120, respira- 
tion 14. 

Third day. Fed well. Temperature 40°, pulse 120, respiration 14. 

Fourth day. Off feed. Lying on side and struggling, frothy 
blood-coloured fluid mixed with mucus flowing from rectum ; tempe- 
rature rapidly falling, pulse imperceptible, respiration 12. Died 
towards evening. 

Post mortem.—There was a large amount of cedema at seat of 
injection behind shoulder and extending along the side, and subcu- 
taneous tissue was deeply injected. 

Mucous membrane of pharynx and larynx was congested. 

Pleural cavities contained 40 cc. reddish fluid. 

Lungs were cedematous and bronchi contained a fibrinous exudate. 
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In left ventricle of heart the endocardium was of black colour 
from extravasation. 

Spleen was marked with petechiz. 

Kidneys showed hemorrhages. 

Stomach : the mucous’ membrane of cardiac end was covered with 
petechiz. Leaflets and the pyloric end were deeply congested. 

The small intestines were filled with a blood-coloured fluid. 

The lining membrane of large and small bowels showed deep 
congestion and hemorrhages. Peyer’s patches were raised and con- 
gested. Ileum was covered with a diphtheritic membrane. 

In these experiments no constant clinical symptoms were observed 
which would be of value in establishing a diagnosis. The animal 
continues to feed and shows no sign of pain or uneasiness until shortly 
before death. After a time, varying according to the amount of poison 
administered, the temperature rises to 40°C. or over and the pulse beats 
are much increased in number and force. In one instance only the 
respiration was abnormal. As death approaches the pulse and 
temperature rapidly fall and the animal gives evidence of being in 
pain, froth comes from nostrils and mouth, and blood mixed with 
mucus passes from rectum. Generally in cases of malicious poisoning 
a number of bruised seeds are inserted under the skin. Consequently 
at the seat of injection a large oedematous swelling arises. This in 
certain positions may incline one to suspect the existence of a specific 
disease, such as anthrax or hemorrhagic septicemia. At the autopsy, 
also, there are no very distinctive lesions for one’s guidance. If the 
skin and subcutaneous tissue be carefully examined a puncture may be 
found, together with discoloration of the surrounding tissue and more 
or less exudate. All the mucous surfaces are congested and at places 
show extravasations into the submucous tissue. There are hzmor- 
rhages in the heart, spleen and kidneys. Peyer's patches are raised 
and injected. There may be hemorrhages into the serous cavities or 
into the bowels. The diphtheritic exudate due to the action of the 
active principle ‘“‘ abrin,” adherent to the internal surface of the ileum 
and in some cases in trachea and bronchi, is a constant feature. 

As an antidote to poisoning by “ rati,” a mixture of vinegar two 
parts, sugar three parts and lime juice one part, has been prescribed by 
Surgeon J. McConaghey. This and other remedies | have tried 
without any result. In the case of animals which have received this 
poison, the fact that they show no apparent sign of illness until near 
death, and the absence of any symptom diagnostic of such poisoning, 
renders any antidote of little use. 
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COMMINUTED FRACTURE OF THE TRAPEZOID. 


BY W. N. JURGENSEN, M.R.C.V.S., IPSWICH. 


On December 26, 1904, 7 a.m., I was informed that a mare belonging 
to “*C”’ Battery, R.H.A., had been found down with her off fore-leg 
over the bail. She had been released and got on her legs with 
difficulty, when it was found she could not put any weight on the off 
fore. I found she was down again on arrival at barracks, lying on her 
near side. She was feebly moving her off-fore and occasionally 
moaning as if in great pain. I could not find a wound on the leg, and 
manipulation of the limb did not seem to cause excess of pain in any 
one portion. After careful examination I was convinced that I was 
dealing with a fracture, but I had not located it, though I was sus- 
picious of the knee and eventually | found very slight crepitus at its 
inner and lower aspect. After further very careful examination the 
horse was shot, as the case was considered hopeless, and on fost- 
mortem examination I found a comminuted fracture of the trapezoid, 
which was broken into twenty pieces, varying in size from a small 
broad bean to a millet seed. 

All the other knee bones and the large and small metacarpal bones 
were intact. I have never seen or heard of only the trapezoid being 
fractured and I cannot conceive how only one bone in the knee was 
involved, the more so as there was not a sign of a wound. 

The specimen was sent to the Army Veterinary School at Alder- 
shot, and Captain E. E. Martin, A.V.D., has kindly furnished the 


annexed report. 


REPORT ON BONES OF RIGHT CARPUS OF HORSE, ARMY NO. 37739, 
BATTERY, R.H.A. 


” 


“KO 
Os trapezoid is fractured into eighteen pieces, the bone substance 
shows nothing abnormal. Of the other bones there is a small piece off 
the upper and posterior surface of os magnum, a small piece off the 
internal small metacarpal and some congestion of os lunare where it 
articulates with that portion of the magnum that was broken. 

From the evidence of the bones | imagine that a violent blow, or 
blows, was received at the infero-internal portion of the knee in an 
upward and outward direction. The fact of no external injury being 
seen may be accounted for by it being caused by some rounded heavy 
object such as an iron bail. 


E. E. Martin, CaPTAIN A.Vv.D. 
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Flave you tried mmm 


MOLASSINE MEAL 


FOOD FOR HORSES ? 


If not, study the following : 
The Proprietors are so convinced that Molassine Meal will 
do for horses ALLL THEY CLAIM that they have 
taken stables in London where horses in a poor state are 
received, are put into fit working condition, and returned 
to the owners without the aid of physic or drugs. 
(See next page.) 





The Proprietors will be glad to reply to any 


communications respecting Molassine Meal. 





The experiences of owners of Hunters, Hacks, Harness Horses, 
Omnibus Companies, Brewers and others, fully confirm WHAT 
the Members of the Veterinary Profession SAY. 





CONSUMPTION DURING 1903 OVER 100,000 TONS. 


PRICE: 


£6 15s. per ton, or 7s. 6d. per cwt. at Works, 
LONDON or LIVERPOOL. 


Manutactured by 


HENRY TATE & SONS, Sugar Refiners, 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 


36, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








xii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘*TRENE ” was the first patient at the ‘* Molassinium.” The owners had decided 
that they could do nothing with her, and were going to send her to their own infirmary. 
She was fed with the ordinary mixture of corn, the same as she had been accustomed 
to have, except that about three pounds of Molassine Meal were substituted for three 
pounds of maize and oats daily for six weeks, and then returned to the owners in perfect 
‘working condition, having INCREASED 154 lbs. IN WEIGHT. 
“IRENE” going to be “ Molassined.” 





Weight on entering the “ Molassinium,” 9 cwt. 2 qrs. O lbs. 


“ IRENE” leaves the “ Molassinium ” 154 Ibs. heavier than when she entered. 
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Weight on leaving the “ Molassinium,” 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. 


THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 


36, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE CERVICAL VERTEBR&. 


BY J. W. BROWNLESS, M.R.C.V.S., ST. MARY ABBOTT’S TERRACE, KENSINGTON, W. 


In June last a message was sent to me to come at once to see a case 
of colic. On arrival I found a cart mare bathed in perspiration, her 
head nearly on the ground and three men keeping her on her legs 
with whips. On asking them to stop lashing her she at once fell and 
was with difficulty got on her feet again. On examining her I found 
her head was carried on one side and she was unable to lift it any 
distance from the ground, her neck was bulged on the off-side and 
there was a corresponding depression on the near side. All attempts 
to reduce this were in vain, as I was unable to raise her head. Finally, 
I adopted the somewhat severe method of giving her a sudden and 
sharp blow on the mouth, with the result that she jerked her head up, 
and by pressing hard at the same time on the dislocation, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing it reduced. As soon as this was accomplished 
the mare walked into her stall and commenced eating. After-treat- 
ment consisted of fastening the mare on pillar-reins, with the off-rein 
very much shorter than the near. She was fed on sloppy food and in 
three weeks was sent to work. She has worked regularly ever since. 
Subsequent inquiries after the accident elicited the fact that the mare 
was found cast in her stall with the calkin of her hind shoe through the 
top of her headstall. The latter was new, and as the mare had been shod 
on the previous day, neither would give way, the violence exerted 
during the struggling having thus caused the displacement. 


RUPTURE OF THE RIGHT RENAL ARTERY AND 
DEATH. 


BY J. W. BROWNLESS, M.R.C.V.S., ST. MARY ABBOTT’S TERRACE, KENSINGTON, W. 


A pony playing polo was observed to be breathing heavily at the 
beginning of a game, but no notice was taken of this, and after playing 
ten minutes the animal was rested. On being ridden to the field to 
play again it suddenly, without any warning, rolled over and expired 
after a short struggle. 

Post-mortem examination revealed a rupture of the right renal artery. 
The right kidney was slightly inflamed, but I could not detect any 
disease of the artery itself, and I was altogether at a loss to account 
for such ap uncommon accident. 
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HEART WITH COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE TWO 
AURICLES AND THE TWO VENTRICLES. 
BY E. E. MARTIN, D.V.H., LIVERPOOL, CAPTAIN A.V.D., ARMY VETERINARY SCHOOL, 
ALDERSHOT. 


A sHorT time ago I came across an interesting condition of the heart 
in a calf, and take this opportunity of recording it. 

The animal was one used in connection with the work at the Army 
Vaccine Institute, and was about five months old. It was under 
observation for a fortnight, and during that period showed no deviation 
from normal health, with, of course, the exception of the phenomena 
that occur as a result of vaccination. According to our usual plan, a 
few days after the lymph was collected, the calf was slaughtered and 
a post-mortem examination made. 

The liver, lungs, and heart showed the following conditions :— 

Liver about 14 normal size, very firm, when cut into showed a 
beautiful example of the condition known as ‘“ nutmeg liver.” 

The lungs were mottled all over with dark-brown specks, and cut 
very tough; a good example of the condition known as “ brown in- 
duration.” 

The heart was nearly twice the normal size, and struck one as 
being somewhat abnormal in shape. This I found was due to the 
right side being larger and more extensive than the left. On cutting 
it open | found there was a large opening between the two ventricles, 
and a similar one, though not so large, between the two auricles. 
The opening between the two ventricles was half an inch in diameter. 
and that between the two auricles a quarter of aninch. The cavity 
of the right ventricle was larger than that of the left, and its walls 
were almost as thick. 

The condition of the liver and lungs would be accounted for by 
the obstruction to the circulation in the heart ; both these conditions, 
t.e., nutmeg liver and brown induration of the lungs being well-known 
resuits of the mechanical hyperzmia that usually results from any 
obstruction to the circulation in the heart. 

The carcas was moderately well nourished, and all other organs 


healthy. 


A CASE OF PROFUSE SWEATING IN A DOG. 


BY HUGH M. SINGLETON, M.R.C.V.S., EALING. 


TuREE or four months ago a bull-dog (one year old, male, recently 
purchased) was brought for treatment, the owner thinking the dog was 
‘‘ a little bit out of sorts.’”” Symptoms of chorea were present, but the 
spasms were very slight and not more than six to ten in a minute. I 
prescribed arsenic, three-minim doses of Fowler’s solution. Two days 
after this an urgent message was sent for me to call and see the patient. 
On arriving at the owner’s house I found the animal in an epileptic fit, 
accompanied by profuse sweating extending over the whole surface of 
the body, from which arose a vapour similar to that which appears 
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Calculus in the Urethra of a Puppy. gI 


when hot water is thrown on a cold surface. The fit was severe and 
the perspiration very profuse, the dog dying about an hour later. 
Further than giving these symptoms, and lacking a post-mortem exami- 
nation, which unfortunately it was impossible for me to make, I am 
unable to record any precise pathological features in the case, nor 
could I find any definite cause for the sweating. 

Physiologists state that sweating in a dog is rare, but can be pro- 
duced in a mild form (like beads of sweat on the soles of the feet) after 
certain drugs, such as pilocarpine, muscarin, cocain, &c., have been 
administered. 

I am not aware that the dog had received any of these drugs. 
Colonel F. Smith, A.V.D., in his ‘‘ Manual of Veterinary Physiology,” 
p. 193, Says: ‘‘ Sweat or perspiration is not found to occur over the 
general surface of the body in any other hairy animal than the horse,” 
but it may be taken that this refers to normal conditions. An unstable 
condition of the inhibitory centres, stimulation of the cortex or para- 
sitic irritation of the intestinal tract, would account for the epilepsy, 
and a venous condition of the blood, which it is reasonable to suppose 
occurred during the fit, might have produced sweating, but in the 
absence of a post-mortem examination, the presence of either of these 
conditions can only be surmised. 


CALCULUS OF THE URETHRA IN A PUPPY AGED 
FOUR MONTHS. 


BY J. H. SHEPHERD, M.R.C.V.S., GUILDFORD, AND FREDK. HOBDAY, F.R.C.V.S.,5 
KENSINGTON, W. 


Caccutt of the urinary tract are frequently met with in canine patients, 
but it is not usual to find them during the early months of puppyhood, 
and the following case is on this account worth placing on record. 

The patient, a very highly-bred and valuable Japanese male 
puppy, aged exactly four months, was observed by the owner to be 
straining and in a good deal of pain on the afternoon of December 2. 
In the evening the bladder could be distinctly felt through the ab- 
dominal walls to be much distended and tender to the touch, and all 
efforts to pass a catheter failed; a distinct obstruction could be felt 
just at the posterior extremity of the groove in the base of the penis. 
For certain reasons the operation was delayed until early on the 
morning of the 3rd, when, under a local anesthetic (ethyl-chloride) 
and antiseptic precautions, urethrotomy was performed and the cal- 
culus extracted. A catheter was then passed, the bladder walls gently 
pressed upon, and a large quantity of blood-coloured, strong ammonia- 
smelling, urine extracted. The wound in the urethra was sutured and 
covered with iodoform colloid, and healed per primam, requiring no 
further attention beyond the removal of the sutures on the roth; doses 
of tincture of hyoscyamus were given for three or four days, but the 
patient, after the first two days, gave no cause for any anxiety. The 
stone was about the size of a millet seed and of the usual character. 
The patient has had no return of the symptoms, passes urine freely, 
and is at the present time in excellent health. 
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THE MOLTENO CATTLE DISEASE. 
POISONING BY SENECIO BURCHELLII. 


BY W. H. CHASE, M.R.C.V.S., CAPE COLONY. 


Tue following paper was read before the November meeting of 
the Molteno Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Association, Cape Colony 
(Mr. C. A. Pope in the chair), by Government Veterinary Surgeon 
W. H. Chase, who was detailed to investigate the cause of deaths 
among cattle in the Molteno district. He said: 

I am very pleased to report to you here to-day the result of my 
inquiries into the cattle disease, which you will remember the Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. D. Hutcheon, sent me here to investigate in 
January last. 

You are all, no doubt, fully aware of the symptoms of the 
disease. In a few cases the animal has been noticed to be unthrifty 
for some time, but in the majority of cases the affected animal is only 
noticed to be sick about three days before death. Generally the first 
noticeable symptom is diarrhcea of a most persistent type, which 
continues in spite of the administration of remedies which in the 
ordinary way should stop it. In cattle, the milk supply quickly 
diminishes, the coat becomes dry and staring, there is no desire for 
food, and soon straining commences. At first the strains are slight, 
but they quickly increase both in intensity and frequency, until just 
before death. I have timed them to occur fifteen times to the minute. 
As a result of this violent straining, the rectum often gets everted and 
the blood vessels in the region are ruptured. As soon as straining 
commences, the animals become in great pain. In some cases they 
will lie down and groan, with the head stretched straight out in front 
of them. In others, they remain standing, get into a frenzied condi- 
tion, and attempt to charge anyone approaching them. Ultimately, 
the affected animals become unconscious, but the straining continues 
up to the time of death, generally from two to four days after 
symptoms are first noticed. 


TREATMENT. 


I regret that I cannot’ lay before you any curative for this 
disease. When symptoms are noticed, either the liver with the gall 
bladder is in such an advanced diseased condition, or the fourth 
stomach and intestines are so inflamed, that successful treatment is 
impracticable. I have received many valuable suggestions from the 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon with regard to treatment, have tried many 
different kinds of treatment, and have looked on while farmers have 
adopted their own treatment, but, up to the present, have never seen a 
typical case recover. 

I am confident that our best chance of combating this disease is 
by prevention. 

POST MORTEM. 


The most marked changes are seen in connection with the liver 
and gall bladder. In almost all cases the liver has been found to be 
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in a condition known to us as chronic cirrhosis. It has a leathery 
feel, and when cut into is found to be very tough. Ina few cases, to 
the naked eye, the liver did not appear to be much altered, but upon 
microscopic examination it was found to be diseased, being in a state 
of acute venous congestion. Generally, however, the liver 1s reduced 
in size and of a slaty blue colour. Its edges have lost their sharpness 
and are rounder than normal. 

The gall bladder is always found to be distended—in fact, in the 
majority of cases it seems impossible for it to contain any more bile. 
In one case in which I measured the contents, it was found to contain 
32 ounces of bile. The bile usually varies from a yellowish black to 
a black colour and is very viscid, being almost of the consistency of 
treacle. 

The interior of the gall bladder often shows a number of red’spots 
about the size of a pin head. These spots have also been seen in a 
few cases on the interior of the urinary bladder and both inside and 
outside the lining membranes of the heart. 

The first three stomachs appear quite healthy, but there is a good 
deal of change in the fourth stomach. It shows red hamorrhagic 
spots over its whole surface. The folds of the mucous membrane are 
thickened by a sub-mucous exudation of a gelatinous fluid. This 
lesion is present in every case of the disease that I have seen. There 
is generally inflammation of the small intestines, which varies in 
degree and is most marked where the bile ducts open into the bowel. 

Whenever the liver has not been found to be badly diseased, 
there is marked change in the fourth stomach and intestines and 
vice versa. 

The blood vessels in the last part of the large bowel are found to 
be congested, caused by the excessive straining. 


THE CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 


Now, gentlemen, the first thing with regard to the disease that 
strikes one as peculiar is that the farms on which the disease has 
appeared are practically ali in one direction and all on the Cyphergat 
side of Molteno. 

With reference to the organs affected, there is only one way in 
which the liver can get into the leathery state in which we find it, 
and that is by the ingestion of something which is taken as food 
or drinking water. 

I was certain that the drinking water was not the cause; the only 
possible solution was that there must be an injurious plant in the 
veld. 
A number of veld plants, peculiar to this district were submitted 
to Professor McOwan, the Government botanist, for examination and 
report, and eventually we found the plant with the long stalk, lanceolate 
leaves, and many-headed small yellow flowers known botanically as 
‘¢ Senecio Burchellii.” 

This plant has a brother, the ‘‘ Senecio Jacoboea,” commonly 
known as “ ragwort,’’ which has caused a precisely similar disease in 
New Zealand. 

You will remember that at your meeting in March last I spoke of 
this plant, and was then very suspicious of it. 
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It is always a mistake to jump at a conclusion when investigating 
a disease, and with the object of going thoroughly into its cause and 
nature, three cattle were obtained from a district where the disease 
was known not to exist. They were stall fed on dry forage, and the 
following experiments conducted : — 

Ox No. 1.—This animal was inoculated under the skin with 
20 c.c. of bile taken from an affected animal, and the rest of the 
contents of the gall bladder (20 ounces) were given by the mouth. A 
similar infection and dosing were repeated at the end of seven days. 
This animal was kept for five months, and beyond a swelling at the 
seat of inoculation, showed nothing incompatible with health. 

Ox No. 2.—20 c.c. of blood were drawn from the jugular vein of 
an infected animal. The blood was citrated (to prevent clotting) and 
injected into the jugular vein of Ox No. 2. At the end of seven 
days this was repeated, and up to the end of five months the result 
was negative. 

Ox No. 3.—Some lukewarm water was added to the contents of 
the first two stomachs, taken from an infected animal. This was 
macerated for twenty-four hours, and the fluid strained off. Six bottles 
of this fluid were given daily for ten days, when no more ingesta could 
be obtained, as the disease had stopped. 

This animal was unaffected, and on April 22, when we were sure 
that the plants included under the head of Seneciones caused disease 
of the liver, we used this animal for a feeding experiment. 

The plant was rapidly disappearing. I was only able to obtain a 
little less than 4 lb. daily, and 1 was unable to obtain this for long, as 
the plant became quite withered owing to drought. 

After the small rains we had in the early part of last month, this 
weed soon made its appearance. It was the first green plant that 
appeared after a six months’ drought, and the cattle were ready to eat 
anything green. On October 12 I| obtained about four ounces of the 
plant as it was coming up and dosed Ox No. 3 with it. ‘This was 
repeated on the 13th, 14th, and 15th. 

On the 15th he was noticed to be sick. He was purging badly, 
refused all food, and soon started to strain. This continued through 
the night of October 15. He became in great pain, eventually became 
unconscious, and died on the morning of the 16th. 

The straining in the last stages was very severe, so much so that 
the rectum became very everted. 

The post-mortem on this animal was just as typical of the disease as 
it occurs naturally. The gall bladder was found to be distended and 
inflamed. The liver itself was not leathery, but as you will see from 
the report of Mr. Robertson, the Government bacteriologist, was in a 
state of ‘“‘ acute venous congestion,’’ as has been met with in several 
of the cases occurring naturally. The fourth stomach showed very 
marked thickening of the leaves, and the red spots covered its whole 
surface. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


From the negative results obtained from Experiments 1 and 2, 
and the positive result of Experiment 3, I can confidently assert that 
the plant, specimens of which I have here, known as ‘Senecio 
Burchellii,” is the cause of the disease which was killing off numbers 
of cattle in this district. 
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I do not mean to infer that the plant taken in small quantities, 
where the veld is good, has any marked injurious effect. As you know, 
this plant is seen on almost every farm in this district, but on the farms 
where the disease has been experienced it appears in large quantities, 
and in some cases has practically overrun the veld. 

This being so, our ability to prevent the disease depends upon 
our being able to withhold our cattle from obtaining any quantity of 
the plant. 

Total eradication of the plant, though, of course, to be preferred, 
is, I am afraid, hardly practicable on most of the farms where this 
disease has occurred, but I think we could successfully combat and 
prevent the disease by keeping down its growth. 

I am not going to tell you how to eradicate the plant—you probably 
know more about that than I do—but I would certainly advise all of 
you who have your farms well fenced to run your cattle in the camps 
where the plant exists in the smallest quantity. 

I may mention that there is one point in connection with the 
disease that is not cleared up, and that is the leathery condition of 
the liver. I am of opinion that if the plant is taken for any length of 
time in small quantities, the leathery condition of the liver would be 
produced, whereas, if it is taken in larger quantities, the changes in the 
fourth stomach and intestines are more pronounced, and the liver is 
not leathery, but in a state of chronic venous congestion. 

With the idea of clearing up this point, I have been allowed to 
obtain a young ox, which will be fed on dry forage, together with a 
small quantity of the plant daily. 


Some discussion followed, and on the motion of Mr. A. Francis, 
seconded by Mr. A. C. Vice, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Chase for his work, and the Secretary was instructed to urge on 
Government the advisability of supplying Mr. Chase with two cattle 
to try by experiment if the effects of the weed are cumulative or not. 


(Agricultural Journal of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


POISONING BY COLZA CAKE. 


BY M. P. COZETTR. 


Cases of poisoning in cattle by what is improperly called French colza 
cake have been frequently reported, but these feeding stuffs are Indian, 
made up out of various grains, especially a species of mustard. When 
heated to about the temperature of the body it gives off a strong smell 
of mustard, and on analysis is found to contain about 0°56 per cent. 
Three cows that had eaten about three kilogrammes of the cake were 
taken ill about three hours afterwards with violent colic, the skin was 
cold, also the mouth, and the temperature below normal; one cow died 
in 15 and the other in 24 hours. 

The walls of the rumen were thickened and dark in colour, and the 
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mucous membrane highly inflamed where the cake had come in con- 
tact with it. 

Experiments were made with much smaller quantities of the 
suspected cake, which proved to be deleterious, which showed that 
only European colza should be used. In case of doubt it is advisable 
to steep the cake in boiling water to drain off the essential oil of mus- 
tard, when it becomes inoffensive and can be used without danger. 


(Bulletin Vétérinaire, April 15, 1903.) 


DILATATION OF THE STOMACH IN THE HORSE. 


BY HERR EILMANN. 


Tue patient was unable to swallow solid food, but with a good deal of 
difficulty could slowly drink a little water. A probang was passed, but 
nothing was discovered. The left jugular furrow low down was 
obliterated by what proved to be the cesophagus distended with gas 
and fluid which on manipulation could be squeezed up to the pharynx, 
but when pressure was removed descended again to the chest. 

The author diagnosed the case as one of dilatation of the 
cesophagus in the intra-thoracic region, and recommended destruction. 

The lungs were in a gangrenous condition from portions of food 
passing down the trachea. The walls of the esophagus were somewhat 
hypertrophied, and the lumen was slightly dilated. The stomach was 
globular in shape, and occupied the greater portion of the abdomen; 
filled, it weighed 80 lbs.; empty, 10 lbs. It measured 52 by 39 inches, 
and round its largest circumference 69 inches. The cuticular 
mucous membrane occupied three times the space of the villous, and 
round the cardiac orifice were large ulcers 6 inches by 23 inches. The 
muscular coat was considerably hypertrophied, especially in the left 
cul-de-sac, and over the lower curvature it was 1} inches thick. 

The contents were hard and dry, and the dysphagia was evidently 
the consequence of blocking by the food, and the author asks if 
barium chloride or eserine would not be indicated. 

The etiology of the case is obscure. When a three-year-old, the 
patient had a temporary attack of dysphagia, and the only thing 
that attracted the owner’s attention during the past year was his 
constantly falling away in condition, although his companions, who 
were subject to exactly the same management, remained fit and well. 

Diekerhoff considers diphtheritic inflammation of the gastric 
mucous membrane is the cause of ulceration, but the author, in 
the case he describes, is of opinion that they followed the dilata- 
tion, and are its consequences. They were only to be found on the 
membrane of the left cul-de-sac, which was greatly distended, and 
the folds being obliterated it was not able to expand as rapidly as the 
other portions. It was thin in places; in fact, almost ruptured, con- 
ditions exceedingly favourable for converting wounds into ulcers. 


(Deut Tier Wochenschrtft). 
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LOCAL ANAESTHESIA AND ANAEMIA BY INJECTION OF 
ADRENALINE AND COCAINE. 


BY DR. RODER, DRESDEN, 


Tue use of cocaine hypodermically has for some time past occupied 
the attention of the medical profession, and in human medicine it has 
entered the domain of practical therapeutics. Unfortunately, this 
valuable agent is not always harmless, but it is not more so than most 
of the alkaloids, and everyone is aware of the rhythmical muscular 
contractions that sometimes become clonic resulting from an over-dose 
of cocaine. In the horse these are more frequently seen when the 
injection is made over the neck or trunk. 

Dr. Réder has made a series of experiments which show that when 
injected into the system the toxic properties of the drug decrease in 
proportion to the length of time it takes to absorb; this has been con- 
firmed by Kohlhardt and von Langebeck. The author has never seen 
toxic symptoms in horses that have received 0°50 gms. of cocaine over 
the course of the plantar nerves when a tourniquet has been previously 
applied, whereas if it is not used the same dose invariably gave rise 
to their appearance. 

It has been discovered that, while adrenaline, to a considerable 
extent, acts like cocaine, it also greatly reduces its toxic action, and 
Braun and Donitz have shown that this is reduced to one-fifth if it is 
immediately preceded by an injection of adrenaline. 

Adrenaline is put on the market in a solution of the following 
formula— 


Adrenaline... “i ae oO grammes 10 
Chlorate of soda ae - fe) ea 70 
Chloretone ... 0 fe) - 50 
Distilled water ea co 808 os 


The fluid is clear, can be sterilised by heat, but decomposes by 
exposure to the air, first turning red, afterwards a cloudy brownish- 
red. Certain authors state that they have observed toxic effects from 
adrenaline, but these Dr. Réder has never noticed. 

Adrenaline is not only a powerful vaso constrictor, but in addition 
a local anesthetic increasing the effects of cocaine. The dose is three 
drops of the 1 per cent. solution to 1 c.c. of cocaine solution, and it should 
be first administered subcutaneously, the punctures being made about 
2 cm. apart and the injection dispersed by pressure with the finger ; 
the effects, both anzsthetic and anzmic, are produced in three or four 
minutes. Anemia, however, is never complete when the drug is used 
in the limbs, as it only acts on the capillaries, and in this situation 
oozing of blood will always take place, but in other parts it (¢.¢. anaemia) 
always lasts longer than anzthesia. 

The author gives details of his experiments as to the value of 
different solutions. 
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At first he used Schleich’s formula (hydrochlorate of cocaine, 0°10 ; 
hydrochlorate of morphia, 0°025 ; chlorate of soda, 0-20; carbolic acid, 
2 minims of a 5 per cent. solution; distilled water, 100 grammes). 
Anesthesia is produced in four minutes, remains for four more, and 
disappears in sixteen from the time of the injection. 

He then used o°5 hydrochlorate of cocaine and 10 grammes of dis- 
tilled water. Complete anzsthesia was produced in one minute after 
43 minutes’ excitement, with contraction of the muscles of the neck 
(the injections were made on the left side of the neck); 10 minutes 
ater these symptoms disappeared and the part was insensible for 13 
hours. Anzsthesia completely disappeared in 2} hours. 

A third experiment was made with an admixture of 0°50 grammes 
cocaine to 10 distilled water, and 3 drops of 1 per cent. solution o 
adrenaline. The injection was made as before on the left side of the 
neck. Anesthesia and anemia were produced in 4 minutes, the first 
lasting for 33 hours, the second for 5, and in some cases 8 hours. An 
injection of 5 c.c. of a 1 per cent. solution of adrenaline produced imme- 
diate anesthesia and anemia, the first lasting for 33 and the second for 
6 hours. 

All these solutions cause rapid anesthesia, but adrenaline is 
especially valuable, as not only is this prolonged, but it also induces 
local anemia, and the author considers that both drugs will come into 
wide use. In veterinary practice he recommends adrenaline in opera- 
tions on the neck, body, mouth, pharynx and nose, but it is not of 
much use in the limbs and feet. 

(Berliner Thurdrztlichs Wochenschrift, March 10, 1904.) 


DILATATION OF THE STOMACH IN A MULE. 


BY M. CASTEL, V.S., PERPIGNAN, GERMANY. 


A case of this somewhat rare condition was seen by the author in 
a mule that had died from hemorrhagic enteritis. The animal was 
twenty-five years of age, and had never been ill. 

Although there was no organic disease, the stomach was greatly 
dilated, but it retained its normal position with regard to the neigh- 
bouring organs. It measured 23 inches from the bottom of the left to 
the right sac, and 65 inches from the anterior to the posterior face, and 
its capacity was estimated at from 50 to 55 imperial pints. The walls 
appeared to be of their ordinary thickness, and their structure was 
unchanged. Cases have been reported by Susering, 1871; Fitzroy 
Phillpot, 1883; Koch, 1890; Barrier, 1899; and Eilmann, 1903. 

Revue Vétérinaire.) 
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THE DIAGNOSIS OF THE SEAT OF LAMENESS. 


BY M. V. DROUIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE GENERAL CARRIAGE 
COMPANY OF PARIS. 


In all machinery in motion there are certain portions which, from the 
nature of the strain to which they are subjected, undergo greater 
wear and tear than others, and animals are subject to this general 
rule. 
The horse in particular has certain portions of the body that are 
often worked up to the utmost limit of resistance, viz., the long bones, 
ligaments and tendons. When this limit is overstepped, the loco- 
motory apparatus is disordered to a greater or lesser degree, giving rise 
to irregularity in movement, or lameness. 

As a general rule, the degree of lameness depends on the amount of 
pain, and very slight lesions will cause great lameness when they are 
situated in a part richly endowed with nerves ; and, on the contrary, 
almost complete anchylosis of some of the large articulations will only 
cause such a slight amount as to allow the animal to perform a 
reasonable amount of work. 

If organic diseases are present, such as suppuration in the hoof, 
rupture of tendons and ligaments, and injuries to the large bones, 
there is not much difficulty in determining the seat of the pain, but in 
the largest number of cases the lameness is due to such a slight 
injury as to be difficult to localise. It is worth while remarking that 
the lowest parts of the limbs, which are most subject to injury, are 
those in which examination is most difficult. The two last phalanges 
being enclosed in solid horn cannot be directly examined. ‘The 
numerous apparatus of suspension are at the upper part covered with 
thick skin, and are enclosed in the hoof below, and these organs are 
particularly liable to injury. 

Practitioners at all times have acknowledged the difficulty there is in 
diagnosing such cases by the symptoms of lameness in the foot, which 
consist of the position of the limb when standing, the characteristics of 
the pace, and the regions that are sensitive to pressure or tension. 
Professor Trasbot has recently summed up these concisely. ‘‘ When 
the seat of pain is at the lower part of the limb, the foot is dragged 
along the ground, the animal does not lift it soas to avoid concussion 
and the accompanying pain. When the seat of the pain is high up the 
movements are cut short.” 

Exercise on different ground is most valuable. Lameness high up 
is increased on deep ground, that below lessened. 

No doubt long experience with lame horses, with development of the 
faculty of observation, will in many cases allow of the seat to be 
localised, but in others it is only a guess, and lately attention has been 
turned to more precise means, most of which are based on the use of 
local anesthetics. 

As we have already pointed out, anatomical alteration of itself will 
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cause lameness, but pain is the chief cause, and if we can relieve it 
temporarily the lameness will disappear, if not altogether, at all events 
sufficiently to be able to localise the seat of the evil with absolute 
certainty. 

Bouley along time ago advocated anesthesia being produced locally 
by chloroform or ether. Generally veterinary surgeons have experi- 
mentally used injections of morphia, atropine, cocaine, and the ether 
spray. M. Chinot injected a 1 to 50 solution of hydrochlorate of 
cocaine in 5 c.c. doses over the painful spots that had been previously 
carefully located. 

According to this authority, the injection only acts over about three 
square cm. It is not generally applicable at the exact seat of the pain, 
and it is useless if deep-seated. 

M. Dassonville (Echo des Sociétés Vet., 1897, Congrés de Nantes, 
1898) has brought forward a much more valuable method for general 
use, based on the principle that, if hydrochlorate of cocaine is injected 
over the course of a nerve, pain is suppressed in the peripheric region 
that it rambles over. 

M. Dassonville commenced in 1887 by trying to produce anesthesia, 
in parts that were painful from severe wounds or surgical operations, 
with the injection of chloroform directly into the nerve trunk, but 
the results were not very successful. The operation was painful, 
anesthesia not complete, and frequently complicated by the formation 
of abscesses. With cocaine the most elementary aseptic precautions 
prevented the formation of abscesses. The operations were almost 
painless, and anesthesia was perfect. Pain completely disappeared in 
from five to ten minutes, and the action of the patient, if not perfectly 
sound, was nearly so. 

The analgesic action of the drug has a large sphere of influence, and 
injections made over the medium and cubital nerves cause complete 
insensibility of the lower part of the limb, which lasts for about 
fifteen minutes, after which the pain reappears as bad as before. The 
cocaine temporarily suspends sensation, but does not interfere with the 
power of motion. 

M. Dassonville uses a 1 to 50 sterilised solution of cocaine in Io c.c. 
doses over each nerve-trunk. Two injections can be made simul- 
taneously, as the toxic dose is five milligrammes per kilogramme 
of live weight, and it would therefore require 2 grammes 50 to cause an 
accident in an animal weighing 500 kilogrammes. The only action 
that has been noticed is a certain amount of excitement. Cocaine is a 
stimulant the same as strychnine, and has been largely used as a 
‘‘dope”’ by certain persons calling themselves sportsmen, and one 
need not be surprised if after an injection of 20 centigrammes of this 
alkaloid one not only found that lameness disappeared, but that the 
horse became high-spirited and excited. 

M. Preus, of the Saint Cyr Military School, was one of the first to 
regularly employ cocaine (/Journal de Médicine Vétérinaire, 1901), and 
the same gentleman first conceived the idea of prolonging its action 
so as to make it permanent, thus not only utilising it for diagnostic, 
but also remedial purposes; in fact, to act as a substitute for neuro- 
tomy, and avoid the accidents that sometimes accompany it. 
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With this object M. Preus used morphia with cocaine, using 
Schleich’s formula :— 


Hydrochlorate of cocaine ren ae o grammes 15 
Hydrochlorate of morphia__... ae Oo is 10 
Distilled water ... F oO ‘i 05 


which is a sufficiently large dose for one injection. He has arrived at 
the following conclusion :— 

‘* Subcutaneous injections of cocaine or morphia, or a combination 
of the two, give rise to analgesia that lasts sufficiently long to be 
considered as diagnostic, which is more marked with morphia than 
cocaine, and better still when the two are in combination.” 

A number of other authors have written on the subject, viz., MM. 
Cadiot, Almy, Desoubry, Poder, Vidron and Deysine, and M. Joly has 
described it as ‘tone of the most important discoveries in French 
military veterinary surgery,” as it is so easy to practise and so rarely 
causes complications that the practitioner need never fear to have 
recourse to it. 

If the lameness is severe and of recent occurrence, it is necessary to 
be careful, as a temporary lesion may be turned into a bad accident. 
Already several cases of fracture of the phalanges have been reported, 
and when the horse is trotted a few steps only are sufficient. The test 
should be as easy and short as possible. 

M. Dassonville has made out a table showing the mode of applying 


this test :— 


Lameness disappears. ( Lameness disappears, the seat is the 


‘ foot. 
Lameness_ disap- /3. Injection over the- 
pears. site of the low | Lameness remains; the seatisin the 
operation. first phalanx. 


| Lameness disappears, the seat is in 
2. Injection over | the lower portion of the cannon 
each side of the< bone. 

feltock. | Lameness continues. 
|Lameness remains, the seat is be- 
tween the upper third of the cannon 
3. Injection over the\ and middle third of the fore-arm. 
anastomosis of the| To locate it an injection should be 
plantar nerve. made over the cubital nerve. If 
the lameness disappears the seat is 

at the back of the knee. 


Injection over the median and cubital. 











Lameness remains.) In the shoulder (scapula, arm, or upper portion of the fore 
Situation. ) arm). 


I. 


In practice this takes too long, and is too complicated, as twenty- 
four hours at least should elapse between each injection, and it is as 
well to give the first injection low down, as nine times out of ten 
it will disappear if the plantar nerves are operated upon, and if 
it does not the injection can be at once practised on the median and 
cubital. 

In spite of its precision, the injection of cocaine has been 
subjected to criticism, and at one of the last meetings of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society M. Trasbot expressed some doubts 
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regarding it (Bulletin de la Société Centrale, 1903, page 526). Barrier 
explains the reason of the conflicting phenomena as being caused 
by recurrent sensibility ; and as it has not yet been shown that the 
cocaine itself is at fault, we may consider its elective power to be 
established, and for it to be a valuable means of diagnosis in practice. 
It is as well to remember, in these apparently contradictory cases 
following its use, that lameness is not always caused by a large and 
prominent injury, but it is often due to an old forgotten one that may 
even have become quite painless. All the same, the use of cocaine 
should not induce the practitioner to forego every other means in 
his power of diagnosing the seat of the lameness, or to rely on it alone. 

M. Chenot has carefully repeated Abadie’s researches into what he 
terms the ‘zones claudicogenes,’’ determined by palpation. ‘This 
latter writer claims to have frequently found at a distance from the 
seat of the apparent injury spots that are painful on pressure, par- 
ticularly in the case of a fracture, the anterior face of the first 
phalanx, and the diaphyses of the metacarpus, the internal aspect 
of the fore-arm, elbow, inside of the thigh, and course of the sciatic 
nerve, and he advises that these painful regions should always be 
looked for. 

Amongst other mechanical means of diagnosis, Lungwitz’s block 
for navicular disease should be mentioned; it having recently been 
introduced into France by M. Joly (Revue Génévale de Médecine Vetérin- 
dive, 1903, vol. i., page 236. It is based on the following theory :— 
When the navicular bone and the adjacent tissues is diseased, any 
tension on the flexor tendon causes pain, which the animal shows by 
flinching. This tension is exerted through the weight of the body, 
by placing under the foot a triangular block of hard wood 8 inches long 
by 6 inches wide, sloped off to an angle of 18 degrees. Itis put under 
the lame foot with the point directed backwards, so that the toe is 
higher than the heel. The opposite limb is then lifted up; and if the 
navicular bone is diseased, pain will be shown. It must, however, be 
remembered that the patient may be fidgetty, and it is as well to 
submit the sound foot to the test as well. By this test M. Joly is 
convinced that out of the cases of foot lameness that disappear with 
the use of cocaine, only 20 per cent. are from navicular disease, the 
remainder are from phalangeal ostitis. 

This summary of recent methods of diagnosing lameness would 
appear to show that there is a scope for the use of accurate mechanical 
means and appliances, and that they can be brought into use in every- 
day practice. 

(Revue Générale de Médecine Vétérinaire, May 15th, 1904.) 
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Below our veaders will find the continuation of a series of Original Articles 
from the pen of Lieut.-Colonel Nunn, on “‘ Veterinary Toxicology.” It 
is expected to publish these articles in book form at the conclusion of the 
sevies. 


GASES AND VAPOURS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL J. A. NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., C.1I.E., D.S.0., BARRISTER- 
AT-LAW, DEPUTY DIRECTOR-GENERAL ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


(Continued from December issue.) 


A. Gases carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, illuminating gas, sulphur- 


etted hydrogen. 
I. CARBONIC OXIDE, CO. 


Carbonic oxide is a colourless, inodourous neutral gas that burns 
with a blue flame in the atmosphere. 

It is formed by the incomplete combustion of coal or charcoal with 
a limited supply of oxygen, also by the decomposition of certain 
organic bodies (oxalic and formic acids). Ill-constructed chimneys 
and flues often allow the escape of a certain quantity of this gas into 
the air of rooms. Illuminating gas contains a considerable quantity, as 
well as other toxic gases; and as it is now universally used, is 
exceedingly likely to give rise to accidents. According to M. Berthelot 


the analysis is: 


Methane roe ee ag «+» 35°O per 100. 
Hydrogen ae oss oe — 29 «ws 
Carbonic oxide ie vo a ea «wz 
Ethyline i iis _ ico a 
Nitrogen — ive a mee 2s aa 


Carbonic acid .. ies - um 22 = 

The vapours from burning materials also contain it, such as 
chalk and lime kilns, and burning rubbish heaps in the neighbour- 
hood of mines, numerous instances of persons who have gone 
to sleep in such places having been poisoned, being on record. In 
regard to this matter, MM. Delaud and Stourbe mention that they 
have seen a peculiar form of anemia in horses and mules worked in 
such places, which they consider is due to sub-acute carbonic oxide 
poisoning. It is generated by firedamp in mines, and kills both men 
and animals that have escaped the first effects of the explosion. 

Carbonic oxide is always taken in the respired air; and as it is in 
a high degree diffusible it easily passes through the walls of the 
pulmonary cells into the blood, where it displaces the oxygen of the 
oxyhemoglobin, and forms a new and more stable compound, oxy- 
carbonated hemoglobin. This renders oxygenation of the blood 
impossible, and causes death, the system being deprived of oxygen. It 
is a powerful poison: dogs die aimost instantaneously in an atmos- 
phere of three per cent., rabbits in seven minutes in twelve per cent., 
and human beings in one per cent. 

The blood of an animal poisoned by carbonic oxide does not 
coagulate; is of a bright cherry red, and communicates this tint 
to the tissues with which it comes in contact, and it is particularly 
noticeable in the mucous membrane and parts where the skin is 
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thin and not coloured with pigment. The body remains warm after 
death longer than natural, and decomposition sets in slowly. 

Symptoms.—Vary according to the rapidity with which poisoning 
takes place. 

In some cases death is very sudden, the animal falling down 
paralysed, movement of the heart ceasing, and death taking place 
almost immediately; in others, however, a cry is uttered, and con- 
vulsions set in. When the amount of the gas inhaled is smaller, the 
symptoms are slower in showing themselves—in the human being 
about twenty-five minutes after the first inspiration of the gas. There 
is vertigo, loss of power, and twitching of the muscles, difficulty 
in standing, and the respirations become quick and stertorous ; the 
heart-beats are confused and fluttering, and the mucous membrane 
injected. Violent spasmodic pains, the body covered with perspiration, 
and, according to Hugounencgq, in the human being at the moment, 
when conscience is lost, complete relaxation of the sphincters of 
the bladder and rectum. Death takes place when the animal is in a 
comatose condition. 

In man, if the result is not fatal, a violent headache persists for a 
long time, with nausea and movements of the limbs that resemble 
ataxia, and loss of memory. 

Post-mortem.—The smell of charcoal remains for a long time about 
the body, which preserves its natural heat, and does not readily decom- 
pose. The cornea remains lustrous, and on the internal surface 
of the thighs, back and scrotum there are large pink patches. The 
genital organs are red and swollen (Hugounencq). The blood is a 
cherry red, and the froth on it violet, according to Hoppe Seyler (pink 
Eolenberg), and this is especially noticeable if a fragment of lung is 
squeezed between the fingers—Lacassagne terms it carmine cedema. 
These appearances are, however, not absolutely characteristic, and a 
chemical analysis is necessary. 

Tveatment.—-The point to be kept in view is to replace rhe carbonic 
oxide in the hemoglobin by oxygen, either by inhalations of the pure 
gas or placing the animal in a free current of fresh air, taking care that 
no tight clothing interferes with the respiration, and, if necessary, 
artificial respiration should be used. Vomiting should also be in- 
duced. Friction with a stimulating embrocation is useful in restoring 
heat and circulation. In man, electricity is used, and it would be 
practicable with small animals. Chapuis recommends an ascending 
current, the positive pole of the battery to be placed in the rectum, 
the negative in the mouth. The patient should be kept warm, and a 
recovery not despaired of, as human beings have been resuscitated 
after twelve hours of apparently hopeless efforts. 

Chemical Analysis.—This can be carried out on the air, the body of 
the victim, or the blood. 

Atmosphere.—A flask is filled by means of an aspirator, and shaken 
up with 1oo cubic centimetres of defibrinated blood diluted to 
I per 1,000, and submitted to a spectrum analysis. 

If the quantity of the gas is desired, the carbonic oxide in the blood 
is displaced by a current of oxygen, and passed over hot oxide of copper, 
converting it intocarbonic acid, which can be weighed after absorption 
in a solution of potash. 

Spectrum Analysis.—Oxygenated blood gives two absorption bands 
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in the vicinity of the sodium rays. If carbonic oxide is present the 
same takes place, but the rays are slightly deviated to the right. 
If Oxygenated blood is treated with ferrous sulphate or ammonium 
sulphide the double bands disappear and are replaced by a large one 
with indistinct borders—‘ Stokes’s band,”’ but if there is carbonic 
oxide the double bands remain. 


CARBONIC ACID. 


Carbonic acid C O, also called carbon dioxide or carbonic anhy- 
dride, exists in a natural condition in the form of carbonates, and as a 
gas is found free in the air, and the water of many mineral springs. In 
the air the quantity amounts to from o*3 to 0-4 volumes per 1,000. A 
proportion of 50 to 100 per 1,000 is fatal, and so small a quantity as 
I part per 1,000 renders the atmosphere of a room close and unpleasant. 

It is a colourless, inodorous gas with a slightly acid taste, 1°529 
times heavier than air, and soluble in water, but is expelled from it by 
boiling. It is produced by combustion such as of coal gas, the process 
of fermentation, and by the respiration of both plants and animals, 
together, in this latter case, with effete matters from the skin and lungs. 
It is found in the bottoms of old wells, sewers, and in the choke and 
after-damp of coal mines. 

For a long time carbonic acid was not looked upon as a poison 
per se and was supposed to act passively when fatal consequences 
occurred, by taking the place of the oxygen in the blood, thus causing 
asphyxia. Under a certain pressure it will give rise to asphyxia, as 
the blood cannot get rid of what it is charged with, and consequently 
it is retained in the tissues. (Mathias- Duval.) 

Collard and Martigny have, however, shown by experiment that it 
is a poison in the true sense of the word. This has been confirmed by 
Hugounencq and Paul Bert, who demonstrated that some animals were 
more tolerant than others, 40 per cent. killing mamals (dogs), and 24 
per cent birds. 

Robertson classifies it as a true muscular poison, giving rise to 
convulsions. Ingenhousz, Brown, Sequard, and Weill state that it 
has a nervine action like alcohol, and it no doubt possesses anzsthetic 
properties to a certain extent. 

It does not act on the hemoglobin, a portion being dissolved in the 
blood plasma and a portion in the blood corpuscules, but the combin- 
ation is not stable, and is decomposed by the presence of oxygen. 

Carbonic acid poisoning is death from asphyxia; the blood and 
tissues, especially the lungs, are dark in colour, and decomposition of 
the body is delayed. Treatment is the same as in poisoning by car- 
bonic oxide. 

By confined air is meant an atmosphere rendered unfit for respir- 
ation by a number of animals breathing it for a certain period without 
its having been changed. The normal amount of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere is 0*4 per 1,000, and when it rises to over o°6 per 1,000 it 
can be termed confined. The actual amount of carbonic acid present 
is not toxic, but the absence of oxygen and the presence of emana- 
tions from the skin and lungs of the animals that have been using it 
renders the air unfit for breathing. 

What is commonly known as coal smoke consists of a mixture of 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide, which latter renders it 
poisonous in a confined space. 

In conflagrations the oxygen rapidly diminishes, and the atmosphere 
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becomes irrespirable and asphyxiating. Carbonic oxide is the active 
toxic agent of coal gas, which contains about 3 to 20 per cent. 

Chemical Analysts.—It is impossible to determine the abnormal 
quantity of carbonic acid in the tissues, but the quantity in the medium 
that has caused the accident can be ascertained by-Boussingault’s 
method. This, however, is complicated, and requires special apparatus, 
but it consists, in passing a known quantity of air over pumice-stone, 
some of which is damped with sulphuric acid to take off water, and 
the remainder with a solution of caustic potash to retain the carbonic 
acid, the quantity being determined by weighing before and after 
the process. 

A more simple way of testing the atmosphere, however, is by the 
well-known means of a lighted candle. 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. 


Sulphuretted hydrogen, or hydrogen sulphide H.,S. is a colourless 
gas, heavier than the air and soluble in water. It has a strong smell 
of rotten eggs and burns with a blue flame, forming water and sulphur 
dioxide. It is present in certain mineral waters (Harrogate) and gene- 
rated by the putrefaction of animal matters that contain sulphur, such 
as albumen and white of eggs, also by the deoxidation of sulphates in 
decaying animal matter, as, for instance, the intestines of animals, 
drains, sewers and cesspools. 

It is a powerful poison, and may be taken into the system either in 
the inspired air absorbed through the skin, or the stomach ; its activity 
varies according to the channel by which it gains access, for if it is 
taken by the mouth, before it can arrive at the left side of the heart it 
has to pass through both the liver and lungs, and a large portion 
is eliminated by the latter organs. 

In the body it is oxydised and eliminated in the form of sulphates 
in the urine, but the greater portion passes through the lungs, intestines 
and skin in an unchanged condition. Claude Bernard has shown that 
when sulphuretted hydrogen in a solution has been injected into the 
jugular it can almost immediately be detected in the breath. Itis a true 
blood poison, acting on the red corpuscles, which are unable to absorb 
oxygen, and in this respect it resembles carbonic oxide and hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Different species of animals are susceptible in varying degrees 
Mosselman gives the fatal proportion in the air as 1 in 1,500 for birds. 
1 in 800 dog, and 1 in 250 horse, but these are only approximate. 

According to certain authors, its action is much more rapid when 
combined with ammonia, which can take place when the gas is given 
off from drains and cesspools. 

Death takes place almost instantaneously, the animal is excited, 
gives a cry, become rigid, the sphincters are relaxed and death takes 
place at once ; in certain cases preceded by convulsions. If the case is 
not quite so acute there is a general state of feebleness, with dilated 
pupils and difficulty in respiration. 

Decomposition sets in very quickly, the blood is black and fluid, 
and it stains the same colour all the organs in which it stagnates. 

Many antidotes have been advocated, but oxygen is the best, com- 
bined with artificial respiration. Chlorine has been recommended by 
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Guyton de Morveau; it decomposes a molecule of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, decreases the toxic properties of the gas and helps elimina- 
tion by the lungs; ammonia acts in the same manner, also alcohol and 
ether; they are also stimulants, but, as a rule, death takes place so 
quickly that there is no time for treatment. 

The air of the locality and the breath can be tested by passing 
them through a solution of arsenic and hydrochloric acids, yellow 
sulphide of arsenic being formed. Paper wetted with a solution of 
acetate of lead becomes blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
characteristic smell when present in even the smallest quantities will 
denote its presence. 


B. Vapours, ALCOHOL, ANASTHETICS. 
1. HyDROCYANIC ACID AND CYANIDES. 


Hydrocyanic or prussic acid (so-called from being first obtained 
from Prussian blue) is one of the most powerful and dangerous poisons 
known, and acts on all living creatures, although warm-blooded animals 
are more susceptible than reptiles. It is a popular superstition that 
the hedgehog is tolerant to hydrocyanic acid, but Preyer has shown 
this to be a fallacy. The pure or anhydrous acid, however, is seldom 
seen, except as a laboratory curiosity, the medicinal only containing 
2 per cent. in solution. It was first discovered by Scheele, a German 
chemist, but according to Hoefer, it was known to the ancient Egyptian 
priests. It is formed from the leaves and kernels of certain plants, 
especially laurel, peach and bitter almond. It is also one of the 
products of distillation of coal, and exists in badly purified gas. 

It is a colourless liquid with a smell of bitter almonds, and very 
volatile, soluble in water, alcohol and ether, and easily decomposes on 
exposure to light or air, especially when in solution. 

Accidents may be caused by both hydrocyanic acid and the 
cyanides (particularly cyanide of potassium), almond cake, and laurel 
or peach leaves. Bitter almond cake is used in parts of the Con- 
tinent, and although perfectly fresh may ferment in the stomach, 
setting free hydrocyanic acid and sugar. The cyanides are all poison- 
ous, especially cyanide of potassium and mercury, the former of 
which is very soluble. They are classified by Pelikan :— 

(1) Simple and double cyanides, such as those of magnesium and 
calcium, the effects of which are the same as hydrocyanic acid. 

(2) Simple and insoluble ; those of zinc, lead, copper and silver, 
which are decomposed in the stomach and form hydrocyanic acid: 
these are toxic, whereas those that are not acted on by the gastric 
juice like cyanide of gold are not. 

(3) The double and soluble cyanides, zinc, potassium, gold and 
palladium act like the simple ones. 

The toxic properties of ferrous and ferric cyanides of potassium are 
destroyed at 27° Cent. They are not decomposed by acids, and do not 
form hydrocyanic acid, but Wolz and Sonnenschein consider that they 
are. M. Chapuis (Précis de Toxicologie) states that with a certain 
amount of ammonical salts and tartaric acid at 40° Cent. a small 
quantity of prussic acid is given off. 

The sulpho cyanide of potassium is not so poisonous as the cyanide, 
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and according to Robertson and Massul, the cyanates are not poison- 
ous even in 2 gramme doses, as they turn in the body into carbonates, 
the cyanate of potash in 3 gramme doses rendering the urine of the dog 
so alkaline that it will effervesce with an acid. They also found that 
although medium-sized dogs were killed bya 1 gramme dose of cyanate 
of potassium injected into a vein, that it acted as a potash salt not 
as a cyanate. 

Channels of Entrance.—The ordinary channel of entrance to the body 
is through the digestive system, but it can also take place through 
mucous membranes and wounds; indeed, in the human being cases 
have been recorded amongst photographers from cyanide of potassium 
being absorbed through cuts on the hands, and dogs have been 
destroyed by the instillation of a few drops into the eye. Inhalation 
of the fumes are also fatal, the chemist Scheele, who discovered the 
acid, was killed in this manner. 

Absorption, Circulation, Deposition and Elimination.—All the cyanide 
compounds enter into the system very rapidly, and it was at one time 
thought for this reason that they destroyed life before absorption by 
acting in some way on the nervous system, but Krimer and Preyer 
have pointed out that between the time that the poison is taken and 
effects are first seen, there is ample time for the blood to complete 
one circulation round the body. The poison acts on the red blood 
corpuscles, and according to Hoppe Seyler, Lecorche, and Meuriot, 
combines with both the hemoglobin and oxyhemoglobin. 

Certain authors explain the mechanism of poisoning by cyanides 
by the deposition of the acid in the nerve cells, but the only argument 
in favour of this theory is the rapidity with which poisoning takes 
place. 

It has been stated that the acid is eliminated in an unchanged 
condition by the lungs, and certain observers have imagined that 
they could detect its characteristic smell in the breath, whereas by 
others it has been found in the body several days after death. 
Schanenstein is reported to have found it under the form of formiate 
of ammonia. The best explanation, however, has been given by 
MM. Lacesagne and Hagounencq, who noticed a strong smell of 
ammonia when the natural cavities of the body were opened, and that 
with hydrochloric acid, nitrate of mercury, and Nessler’s test, the 
characteristic reaction was given. They explain this phenomena by 
the fact that cyanide of potassium is almost invariably contaminated 
with cyanate, which is early decomposed into carbonate of potash and 
ammonia. 

Poisonous Doses.—The poisonous doses are very small. For the pure 
acid Huseman gives the dose as 0°073, and Tardieu 0-05 grammes 
for the human being. Kauffman give 6 to 10 drops for the horse, and 
1 to 2 forthe dog. MM. Trousseau and Pidoux gave horses 6 drops 
on cotton wool to inhale. They dropped as if dead in ten seconds, and 
for an hour were affccted with serious nervous derangement—convul- 
sions, spasms, vertigo; paralysis, and stupor, and Magendie found 
that 1 drop interveinously killed a dog instantaneously. 

The toxic dose of the medicinal acid 2 per cent., according to Kauff- 
mann, is: horses, 2 to 3 grammes ; ox, 2 to 3 grammes; dog, 2 minims. 
Finlay Dunn states that 4 to 5 drams usually kills the horse in an hour. 
One to four drops of the pure acid placed in the eyes of dogs produced 
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tetanic convulsions and death in about three minutes, and 40 to 60 
minims of the 2 per cent. acid acted as quickly. Air saturated with 
the acid killed dogs in 10, cats in 2 seconds. An attempt was made to 
kill an elephant in Birmingham with 6 ozs. of the medicinal acid, but 
it was a failure. 

The toxic dose of cyanide of potassium is by the mouth, according 
to Kauffmann: horse, 4 to 8 grammes ; dog, 0°20 to o'50 grammes; 
and man, o*1o to 0'25 grammes, but this depends on its purity, as it 
often contains a large proportion of carbonate of potash. 

Symptoms.—The rapidity with which the poison usually acts does 
not allow of the development of any very clear symptoms. Dogs are 
usually the victims, and if the dose is not immediately fatal, after 
about two minutes he becomes greatly distressed, with difficulty in 
breathing, convulsive movements of the fore limbs, and the head and 
neck extended. He then falls over on his side and appears to be 
partly paralysed, showing no pain if pricked with a pin, the feet 
trodden on, &c. There are violent convulsive movements, the spine 
being alternately arched and curved. There is champing of the jaws, 
flow of saliva, paroxysms of hiccoughing and death. In the human 
being there is vertigo, contraction of the throat and chest, with 
asphyxia. 

Post-mortem lesions—The post-mortem appearances are nothing 
characteristic, except the pervading smell of almonds from the intes- 
tines and in a lesser degree the whole body. Hugounencq mentions 
that in cases of poisoning by cyanide of potassium there is a large 
amount of free ammonia in the intestines from the decomposition of 
the cyanide, giving rise to the appearance of cauterisation that might 
be expected from any caustic. The same author has called attention 
to the condition of the stomach, the membrane of which is congested, 
and the colour of a dead leaf; filled with a reddish-brown exudate, 
floating in which are shreds of the exfoliated membrane. The walls 
of the stomach are corroded, thinned in parts and corrugated into folds. 
(Tvaité des poisons.) 

Tveatment.—As a rule, death takes place so quickly that there is no 
time for any treatment, but if there is the poison should be neutralised 
by the administration of a mixture of sulphate and perchloride of iron, 
or the sesquioxide, any of which will form prussian blue. In animals 
capable of it vomiting may be induced by the hypodermic injection of 
hydrochlorate of apomorphine. 

Gautier recommends the inhalation of chlorine, carefully adminis- 
tered to excite the organism, until the poison has been eliminated, and 
a solution of ammonia can be employed with the same object; also 
cold water on the spine, hypodermic injection of camphor and ether, 
galvanism over the diaphragm and tracheotomy when asphyxia is 
threatened, with bleeding, as a large amount of the acid is kept in 
suspension in the blood. Anesthetics are also highly spoken of by 
Ch. Bernard and Thenard, who found that when a rabbit was placed 
under the influence of ether three times the fatal dose of hydro- 
cyanic acid could be tolerated. 

Chemical analysis—The analysis is made on the stomach and its 
contents and the first portion of the small intestine, blood, liver, brain, 
urine, and vomited matter ; but it must be done quickly, as the poison 


is exceedingly volatile. 
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In a case of suspected poisoning by hydrocyanic acid some of the 
suspected material is first acidulated with either tartaric or phosphoric 
acid and put into a well-corked flask, in which a piece of paper wetted 
with tincture of guaiacum and solution of sulphate of copper is sus- 
pended byathread. The paper will turn a characteristic blue tint, and 
the test which is known as Schoenhein’s is a very delicate one. The 
suspected material finely divided is diluted with water acidulated with 
tartaric acid and placed in a retort, which must be a fairly large one. 
It is heated over a sand bath to 105° C., and the hydrocyanic acid 
will be given off in the first distillate, which will have the charac- 
teristic smell, and can be submitted to the following tests :— 

(1) A white precipitate is given with nitrate of silver, cyanide of 
silver, which is soluble in ammonia and hot nitric acid, but insoluble 
in cold. This test will detect 1 in 250,000. 

(2) The precipitate, when washed and heated in a test-tube with 
a small portion of iodine, gives off acid fumes which condense on the 
cold parts of the glass in the form of white crystals, iodide of 
cyanogen. 

(3) The distillate, treated with a mixture of ferrous and ferric 
sulphates and excess of potash after slightly heating, gives a deposit of 
prussian blue. 

(4) The distillate, evaporated in a porcelain dish over a water- 
bath, is treated with hydrosulphate of ammonia forming sulpho- 
cyanide of ammonia, and again evaporated. The deposit is treated 
with hydrochloric acid and perchloride of iron; a bright red stain is 
given, sulphocyanide of iron. 

(5) The fluid, treated with picric acid and potash, gives a dark red 
colour. 

(6) Mercuric nitrate is reduced to metallic mercury. 

(7) The addition of sulphate of copper, potash, and a slight excess 
of nitric acid, gives a white precipitate, cyanide of copper. 

The quantity of acid can be ascertained by weight in the form of 
cyanide of silver, the distillate being received in a flask or Liebig’s 
bulbs containing a 3 per cent. solution of nitrate of silver. The dis- 
tillation should be stopped when the nitrate of silver is no longer 
precipitated, the cyanide of silver collected on a filter and dried. 
When heated it gives off cyanogen, which burns with a characteristic 
blue flame, leaving metallic silver. 

If a positive result is given, it should not be forgotten that hydro- 
cyanic acid is contained in certain articles of food, and that cyanides 
are used as medicine. 


II.—ALcouHOoL. 


The term alcoholism is usually applied only to poisoning by 
ordinary or ethylic alcohol. Although nothing like so important to the 
veterinary surgeon as the medical man, cases of alcoholic poisoning in 
animals are not unknown, instances having been recorded by Gamgee, 
‘¢ Diseases of the Domesticated Animals,” André, and others. 

Such cases are chiefly caused by impure alcohol or through feeding 
on the refuse of distilleries and breweries ; a more common custom in 
France than this country. 

Alcoholic fermentation is the change of certain sugars into alcohol 
and carbonic acid by the action of yeast. Any saccharine material 
will undergo alcoholic fermentation, but for commercial purposes the 
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products resulting from the germination of cereals are generally made 
use of, also starchy matters such as potatoes and other roots and fruit. 

As all these when fermented form ethyl alcohol and other alcoholic 
liquids, some of them are highly poisonous, viz., Propylic, Botylic and 
Amylic alcohols ; glycerine and acetic aldehyde. When the fermented 
matter is distilled a volatile Jiquid and a residue are obtained, the first 
given off consisting of ethylic aldehyde, acetic ether and ethylic 
alcohol, the later one Propylic, Botylic and Amylic alcohols. Alcohol 
cannot be completely separated from water by distillation, the strongest 
obtained containing 10 per cent. This can be removed by distilling it 
with potassium carbonate or quicklime, the pure spirit being termed 
absolute alcohol. 

Proof spirit contains 50°8 by weight of alcohol to 49°2 of water. 
Weak spirits are known as being under proof, strong as over proof: 
thus 25° over proof means that 100 volumes of spirit diluted with water 
yields 125 volumes of proof spirit, while 25° under proof means that 
it contains in 100 volumes 75 volumes of proof spirit. Methylated 
spivit consists of go parts alcohol and Io parts wood spirit. 

White wines contain 10 to 14 per cent. absolute alcohol, sherry and 
Madeira 15 to 20 per cent., claret and Burgundy to to 14 per cent., 
port 15 to 25 per cent. ; whisky 44 to 50 per cent. by weight, or 50 to 
58 per cent. by volume; brandy and gin about the same; rum 40 to 
50 per cent. absolute alcohol. 

In addition to the alcohol, a number of complex ethers and essential 
oils are also given off that need not be mentioned. 

Etiology.—The different domestic animals are not all equally liable 
to the effects of alcohol. Cattle and pigs appear to be most pre- 
disposed and also are most liable, especially animals that are being 
fattened on the residue from distilleries, and of them the pig is most 
likely to get such food. A case is related by Gamgee, ‘ Diseases of 
the Domestic Animals,” of cows being poisoned in Scotland by straw 
steeped in burnt ale, and by Gener from eating the residue of apples 
from which cider had been pressed, put on to the land as manure, where 
it had fermented. Epinald reports a case of chronic alcoholism in a 
dog that had learned to drink absinth. 

Poisoning will also take place by the administration of overdoses of 
alcohol as medicines. A case is mentioned by Major Marriott, A.V.D., 
in THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, 1904. 

All the alcohols are poisonous, but the ethylic and methylic are 
the least, and crude spirits less than rectified; moreover, they cause 
greater excitement and heavier stupor. 

Physiology of poisoning.—Absorption takes place very rapidly, but, 
according to some observers, a small portion is converted in the 
stomach into acetic acid. In the general circulation a further portion 
is turned into acetic acid at the expense of the oxygen. The brain and 
nerve-tissue have a great affinity, and elimination is rapid through 
all the secretions, chiefly the kidneys and lungs; but the maximum 
eliminated is 25 per cent. Alcohol lowers the temperature, and 
Winslow, ‘‘ Materia Medica,’’ remarks that some of the lowest tempera- 
tures ever observed were in drunken persons exposed to the cold. 
Manquat accounts for this by the loss of heat through the hyperzmia 
of the skin and diminution in the process of oxidation of the tissues, a 
paralysing effect being exercised on the red corpuscles. 


(To be continued.) 
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Reviews. 


ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION Report, Civil VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
IN INDIA, 1903-1904. 


THE annual report of the Indian Civil Veterinary Department has just 
reached us, and is the last one that will deal with horse breeding in 
that country, this part of the work having been handed over to the 
Army Remount Department. 

It would appear that there were 349 horses and 492 donkey 
stallions employed, but, as the Remount Department now have the 
control of them, but little is mentioned. 

The cattle farm at Hissar is still under the control of the Civil 
Veterinary Department. The herd of cows is 821, but it is proposed 
to raise it to 1,100, as the Government require about 250 bullocks 
for draught, and 100 bulls for breeding purposes annually. 126 
bulls and 184 heifer calves were bred during the year. There were 
also 287 mules on the farm. It appears that 13 Italian donkeys were 
disposed of, or, in the words of the report, ‘‘ The Army Remount 
Department rightly refused to take these animals, as they were very 
crooked-legged, flat-sided and totally unfit for breeding purposes.” This 
sentence is most remarkable, and we should have thought that some 
explanation should have been given as to who is responsible for the 
purchase of 13 ¢otally unfit animals in Italy and their being sent at 
considerable expense to India. One or two we could understand, but 
thirteen is a tall order to swallow. 

The most interesting part of the report is the suppression and 
investigation of disease, and in this great strides appear to have been 
made within the last ten years. The Bacteriological Laboratory at 
Muktesar appears to be doing good work, 114,798 doses of anti-rinder- 
pest serum, 8,003 of anthrax serum, and 850 of malline having been 
prepared, together with experiments as to the susceptibility to rinder- 
pest of different breeds of Indian cattle, and the doses of various 
serums that they require. The practical training of native veterinary 
assistants in the use of these serums is being also undertaken, 52 
being instructed. 

The good results are shown in outbreaks of cattle disease in the 
Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill tracts, the mortality being reduced 
from go per cent. to 3°5 per cent. 390 outbreaks were dealt with and 
47,360 animals inoculated, including the pack bullocks of the Sikim 
Field Force, which kept them free from rinderpest after the first 
outbreak. 

48 outbreaks of anthrax were dealt with and 6,305 animals 
inoculated, the mortality only amounting to 33 animals all told, a 
most creditable record when the conditions under which the work is 
undertaken is considered. 

It is remarkable to hear that the natives showed no opposition to 
the cattle being inoculated and grasped the benefit of the -operation. 
This fact alone is significant to anyone who knows India. Twenty 
years ago it would have raised another mutiny. 
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The Department consists of 13 inspectors and 308 veterinary 
assistants, who visited 38,396 villages and treated 203,197 animals. 

The Ajemere Veterinary School has been abolished and the staff 
transferred to the Punjab one. A new school has been opened at 
Madras, for which there were several hundred applications for ad- 
mission as students for 20 vacancies. The demand for native 
veterinary assistants appears to be greater than the Colleges can 
supply, and the men, contrary to the case of many natives who receive 
a western education, appear to have no difficulty in obtaining em- 


ployment. 
Altogether the report is a most interesting and instructive one. 


Toy Docs, THEIR Points AND MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH AND 
Disease. By Frank Townsenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S. One 
Vol ; 210 pages; illustrated from photographs. London: R. 
A. Everett & Co., 24, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1904. 


The book practically consists of two parts, the first a description of 
the various breeds and of toy dogs, with their points, faults to be 
avoided, and characteristics. This part of the book is admirable, and 
conveys a fund of information compressed into a small compass. The 
various clubs and societies formed by persons interested in different 
breeds are mentioned, but no more; it would have been useful if the 
secretary or some official had been given, and an address where the 
club was located. The photographs are good, and in many of them 
the dog is standing on a chair, or some article is shown by which com- 
parisons can be made, but in others, such as that of the Italian grey- 
hound (page g), and the toy bull-dog (page 14), there is nothing. In 
photographing animals we have always found it advantageous to have 
a measuring standard with large animals, and a clear marked foot rule 
with small ones included in the picture. 

At page 58 Malta is stated to be in the Adriatic. Surely this is a 
printer’s error for Mediterranean, unless the island has lately gone adrift 
from its moorings, and fetched up elsewhere. About the medical por- 
tion of the book we are in doubt; not that we find fault with the 
writer’s statements, as he is a specialist in this particular line of 
practice, but it appears to us not to be enough to make it valuable for 
a professional work, and too much for the amateur. The chapter on 
general management might, with the greatest advantage, be largely in- 
creased, also those on first aid, nursing, poisons, and antidotes. 

A really good work from a scientific view on canine medicine, 
written up to date, is badly wanted, and it seems a pity that the author 
did not divide his work into two separate volumes, although, as it is, 
it should be most useful to persons who keep such household pets. 


Le SUCRE DANS L’ALIMENTATION DES ANIMAUX. (Sugar as a food for 
Animals.) Ly M. E. Curot. One volume, 384 pages. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lucien Saveur, Paris. 1904. Price 6 francs. 


M. Curot, who is one of the pioneers in the use of sugar as a food 
for stock, is already known as a writer on the subject, which is the 
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outcome of a long series of experiments and observations made by 
some of the most distinguished and best-known physiologists in France. 
The book is the result of M. Curot’s own observations, and it is 
noticeable that it contains very few references to other authors. He 
has almost entirely relied on his own work, and if he mentions that of 
others it has been verified. Nothing has been taken on trust. 

A large part of the book is devoted to the preparation of sugar as 
a feeding material, and he rightly insists on different quantities being 
given to different animals in an intelligent manner. 0088.2 

The headings of the principal chapters will give an idea of the 
scope of the work. 

Introduction, history, the sugar industry, changes that the food 
undergoes in the system ; preparation of sugar, raw sugar, molasses, 
use of crude molasses, molasses compounds, sugar-producing plants, 
sugar cane, beetroot, dried beetroot, carrots, artichokes, locust beans. 

Sugar as a horse food, use of sugar as a food in forced work and 
for army horses, dopeing, molasses as a food for cattle, pigs, sheep, &c. 

The practical and economical use of sugar is treated in a clear and 
lucid manner that can he easily understood. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the rational feeding of 
animals, and is well worth perusal, not only by veterinary practitioners 
but all who have charge of animals, and should be found on the book 
shelves of every practitioner who has even a smattering of French. 
So valuable is the book that we venture to hope that it may be pub 
lished in English for the benefit of those who are not able to read 
in the original. 


) 


Diz ScHWEINESEUCHE (Infectious pleuro-pneumonia in the pig). By 
Dr. W. Grips, District Veterinary Surgeon, Pineberg, F. Grazr 
and C. Niesserk, Sanitary Veterinary Inspectors, Hamburg. 8&5 
pages, 6 engravings, 1904. Published by Louis Marcus, 7, Tem- 
pelhofer Ufer, Berlin. Price 3s. 


It has only been since the introduction of systematic microscopic 
examination into medicine that the various diseases that are classified 
under the term ‘“‘ Rouget”’ have been differentiated. The authors 
have confined their observations to infectious pleuro pneumonia in the 
pig, differentiating it from swine fever or infectious enteritis, as the 
two diseases have for a long time been confounded with each other 
under the term infectious pneumo enteritis. 

It commences with an historical review of the disease and the 
author’s work, which commenced in 1903 by Dr. Grips proving that 
infectious pneumonia was not caused by Léffler’s bacillus, but another 
one, which is one of the smallest known. The authors have found 
ample material for their work in the Hamburg Abattoirs, through 
which from 30,000 to 40,000 pigs pass during the year, of which 20 per 
cent, were infected; and as the sanitary authorities financed the in- 
quiry, it is not astonishing if it has been carried out in a thoroughly 
systematic and complete manner. 

A description is given of the symptoms, pathology, etc., and the 
complications that may be seen owing to the co-existence of tubercu- 
losis, swine plague, etc., and they clearly prove that the disease is not 
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caused by Léoffler’s bacillus, but one found by one of the authors, Herr 
Grips. As has been previously stated, the bacillus is one of the 
smallest known, 0°3—2 uw long by o:2 w wide, and may he mistaken 
for that of rouget. It is motionless, does not form spores, anzrobic, 
stains with all analine dyes, especially fuchsine, also Grams stain. It 
also grows in milk and the serum of ox and pigs’ blood. 

The authors have clearly proved that the infectious pleuro pneu- 
monia of pigs is due to Grips bacillus, and that that of Loffler is only 
an accidental complication in certain cases. The pamphlet is clearly 
printed and well got up, and will amply repay perusal by those who 
are capable of reading it. J. A.N. 


REPORT OF DIVISION OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, NEw ZEALAND DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1904. By J. A. Gilruth, M.R.C.V.S., 
Principal Veterinary Officer. 


We have had the pleasure of perusing these reports for some years 
past, and the one under review is fully up to the average, being a most 
instructive document. 

The whole cost of the veterinary division for the year was £ 14,650, 
but of this £10,500 was expended under the Colonial Slaughtering 
and Inspection Act, so that the highly important investigations made 
in purely scientific veterinary matters amounts to the insignificant 
amount of £4,150. Even as regards the £10,500 expended under the 
act it appears that £8,o00 was recovered in fees, so that the whole 
veterinary supervision of the colony amounted to £6,000 only. From 
the tables, 5,419,654 head of stock were dealt with, and it appears to 
us that our colonial friends got an uncommon good bargain for their 
£6,000. The value of meat exported from New Zealand is increasing. 
and any doubt as to its healthiness would mean disaster. The New 
Zealand authorities should remember the lesson taught the Chicago 
pork trade when American pork and bacon was stopped coming into 
Germany. 

A propos of a recent prosecution, the remarks of Mr. Gilruth on 
dishorning cattle (p. 217) are not without interest. As is known, the 
operation is one that in England has been legally defined as cruelty to 
animals, but in Scotland is permissible; also, it would appear, in New 
Zealand. It is stated that 6,090 were operated on by one individual, 
and that out of 10,000 cases there was not a single death. The loss of 
milk is said to be from three to four pounds the first day after the 
operation, and one pound the second, but it is more than regained 
after a short time. 

There are some valuable notes on “‘ Hepatic Cirrhosis, or Ragwort 
Disease” and ‘‘Contagious Mammitis in Cows.” We would commend 
this New Zealand report to our own Board of Agriculture; they might 
profit by the object lesson. 
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THE SWINE FEVER ORDER. 


At the Haywards Heath Corn Exchange on January 17 there was a 
further largely attended meeting of farmers and others to protest 
against the Order of the Board of Agriculture having reference to swine 
fever. Colonel W. H. Campion, C.B., presided. 

Mr. Bannister read the correspondence between himself and the 
Board of Agriculture arising from the Board’s declining to receive the 
deputation decided upon by the previous meeting at Haywards Heath. 
His own letter was as follows :— 

“Haywards Heath, pps 9, 1905. 

‘‘ Sir,— Referring to your letter of the 6th inst., I regret you did 
not comply with my request for a telegraphic reply to my letter of the 
3rd inst. Had you done so I could have wired to the members of the 
proposed deputation, who had reserved the 5th inst., in order to wait 
on the Board, and thus saved them from wasting valuable time. I also 
regret that the Board refused to receive the deputation. This seems 
inconsistent with the appeals made to farmers by the President that 
they should look on the Board as their friends and come to them with 
any complaints they may have to make. You say that the Board are 
fully cognisant of the facts of the case. This seems almost impossible, 
seeing the only case of swine fever in this, the Cuckfield Petty 
Sessional Division, is at Horsted House, Horsted Keynes, within 
250 yards of the East Grinstead Petty Sessional Division, in which 
there are no restrictions, whereas one cannot remove a pig in this 
Division without a license, although it may be ten miles away from the 
infected place. i cannot think the Board realise the heavy losses 
inflicted on farmers by their order. This is the height of the pork 
season, and the chief demand is for pigs about 8o0lbs. dead weight, 
which, if not sold when ready, rapidly depreciate in value per stone, 
as there is comparatively little demand for large pigs, to say nothing of 
the inevitable drop in prices which is to be expected on the approach 
of spring. The loss is by no means confined to the district included in 
the order. Last week, at Pulborough market, in West Sussex, a large 
number of pigs from eight to ten stones in weight were sold at less 
than 3s. per stone, owing to the difficulty of getting them into Brighton, 
wheseas with no restrictions they would have readily made from 4s. to 
4s. 6d. per stone of 8lbs. There is also a further reason why restric- 
tions should not be imposed unless absolutely necessary, as experience 
proves that many butchers will go to the dead meat markets for their 
supplies rather than submit to the inconvenience caused by restric- 
tions, and having once given up killing, continue to purchase dead meat 
after the restrictions are removed, to the permanent loss of the English 
farmer. I enclose herewith the petition which it was proposed to 
present to the Board and hope, after perusing it, they will reconsider 
their decision. There would be no difficulty in obtaining the number 
of signatures to the petition.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“«T. BANNISTER.” 

To this the Board of Agriculture replied as follows :— 


‘*4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W., January 13, 1905. 
‘¢ Srr,—I am directed by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
advert to the petition from farmers and others in the neighbourhood of 
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Haywards Heath, enclosed with your letter of the gth inst., and to 
acquaint you, for the information of the petitioners, that there is ample 
evidence, extending over a number of years, to show that restrictions 
of the nature of those imposed by the Swine Fever (Infected Areas) 
Order of 1902 are the most effective, short of the total prohibition of 
the movement of swine, that can be devised for the purpose of check- 
ing the spread of swine fever, and that until all the centres of disease 
in the area have been located the aggregation of swine in markets, 
whether for slaughter or not, cannot be permitted. In the latter con- 
nection I am to point out that a case of swine fever was confirmed on 
January 17 at Ditching Common, Hassocks. The marked success 
which has in recent years attended the policy of the Board in its 
operations against swine fever renders it the more necessary that no 
steps should be omitted which would have the effect of preventing the 
establishment of the disease in a district which has for a considerable 
time enjoyed freedom from it, as is the case with the county of Sussex. 
The Board regret that the disease should have appeared at a time 
when the temporary closing of the markets causes exceptional loss and 
inconvenience, but they could not, consistently with their public duty, 
either revoke or modify their order at the present time. If, however, 
no further outbreaks are detected, they will consider shortly whether 
the order might not be modified so as to admit of the exposure in 
markets of fat swine intended for immediate slaughter.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
*““T. H. Exuiott, Secretary.” 


Mr. Bannister said that on the refusal of the Board to receive 
a deputation it had been thought advisable to hold a further meeting, 
and to invite the Members of Parliament representing the districts 
concerned to be present. Replies had been received from the Hon. G. 
J. Goschen, M.P., who regretted that he could not be present owing to 
his not having sufficiently recovered from a sharp attack of influenza. 
He expressed his sympathy with the object of the meeting. Sir Henry 
Aubrey-Fletcher, M.P., regretted that other engagements prevented 
his attendance, and he asked that a report of the meeting might 
be sent him before he communicated with the Board of Agriculture. 
Mr. Lindsay Hogg, M.P., regretted that it was quite impossible for 
him to attend the meeting, but any communication should have his 
immediate attention. Dr. Hutchinson, M.P., had other engagements, 
but if he could be of any service when Parliament met he should 
be pleased to help in any way. Mr. Gerald Loder, M.P., having two 
meetings to attend could not be present. He hoped the Board would 
soon revoke the order or modify the restriction when the representa- 
tions from the meeting were before them. 

Somebody in the meeting expressed the opinion that had it been 
election time the Members of Parliament would have been there 
by the dozen. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman said Mr. Goschen was unwell and Sir Henry 
Aubrey-Fletcher was holding a number of meetings. Referring to the 
object of the meeting, Colonel Campion said he sympathised very 
heartily with all who had pigs to sell. The Board had expressed the 
hope that they would soon be able to remove the restrictions ; but it 
was not known how soon that soon would be. He thought the best 
course would be to write to the Sussex M.P.’s and ask them to 
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use their influence with the Board of Agriculture to have the restric- 
tions modified—to write if they could not personally visit the Board. 
It seemed to him that the Board might make a cordon round smaller 
areas and confine it to the localities actually infected and so remove 
the restrictions to those outside. To draw a line round actual infected 
areas seemed to him the best way to deal with the trouble. 

Captain Sergison moved a resolution to the effect that the Sussex 
M.P.’s be asked to use their influence with the Board of Agriculture to 
secure the immediate reopening of the markets for the sale of fat pigs, 
and that the Board be urged to reduce the areas declared to be 
infected. He had hoped that the markets would have been reopened 
before now, and as to the large areas declared infected, he said it was 
awful nonsense to tie up a pig at Twineham because a pig was ill 
at Horsted Keynes. (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. Cook seconded and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Price, Portslade, narrated some of his experiences under the 
swine fever order, contending that the details of the regulations were 
childish in the extreme and not practical. He wished to see the 
regulations in the hands of the County Council, or people with a 
knowledge of country life. He also contended that there should 
be more union ‘between those interested, in order to bring more 
pressure to bear upon the authorities. Had the Board of Agriculture 
received a deputation of practical men they would doubtless have 
obtained some information that would have assisted their efforts to 
stamp out swine fever. A further point was that the police should 
not have power to prohibit the sale of pigs before they had been 
inspected by a veterinary surgeon. 

A committee was formed to represent the meeting in any further 
action to be taken, consisting of the Chairman, Captain Sergison, 
Mr. T. Bannister, Mr. Alvan Cook, Mr. J. T. Glover, Mr. W. Norman 
and Mr. C. J. Parris. 

Mr. Bannister supplemented Mr. Price’s peculiar experiences under 
the swine fever order by reading an amusing letter from Mr. Robert 
Kenward, Barkham Manor, Piltdown, who appeared to have had some 
pigs killed by order of the Board which were afterwards found to 
be free from disease. After the pigs had been killed and buried he 
received a notice from the local authority that he could do as he liked 
with the pigs, and he suggested to the Inspector that they should 
be dug up and made into sansages. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Price reasserted his point that a qualified veterinary surgeon 
should issue the order forbidding sale, not the police, and Mr. Norman 
enforced his opinion that a market open under proper restrictions was 
more likely to prevent the spread of disease than closed markets. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the meeting. 


(Sussex Daily News, Jan. 18, 1905.) 
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HORSE’S HEAVY LOAD. 


PROSECUTION AT BRIGHTON. 


Harry GREENFIELD, carter, of George Street, Portslade, was the 
defendant in summonses at the Brighton Police Court, yesterday, for 
ill-treating a horse, and Charles Alfred Paxton, blacksmith, of West- 
bourne Street, Hove, was summoned for causing the animal to be 
worked. Defendants, who were represented by Mr. H. E. Trangmar, 
pleaded not guilty. 

The Magistrates on the Bench were Alderman Sendall (in the chair) 
Alderman Lowther, and Mr. White. 

Inspector C. H. Waters, R.S.P.C.A., stated that on the morning of 
the 6th inst. he stopped Greenfield, who was in charge of a horse 
attached to a tip-cart. The animal was in a poor and weak condition. 
Examining it, witness found two sores on the off shoulder and another 
on the top of the withers. There was also some blood on the collar. 
Greenfield denied having put the collar on the animal, and when ques- 
tioned said that Mr. Paxton ordered him to use the horse. Accompanied 
by Inspector Pierce witness visited some stables at Aldrington Basin 
the following day, and formed the opinion that the horse was practi- 
cally past all work on the road. Interviewed, Paxton acknowledged 
having placed the collar on the horse the previous day, and, pointing 
to the sores, added *‘I thought it would not rub them.” Witness un- 
derstood that the horse in question had to draw a load of nearly one 
and a half tons from the Aldrington Basin to the electricity works. 
Even if the animal had been in a fit condition, a ton, he thought, would 
have been ample. 

Under cross-examination witness said the collar had been chan- 
nelled out, but not sufficiently to prevent it touching the wounds. 
These were open sores, not abrasions of the skin. 

Police-constable John Ranger, Police-constable Salmon, W. A 
Smith, an electrician, and Inspector Pierce, R.S.P.C.A., confirmed the 
evidence that the horse was in a poor condition and overladen. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Harold Leeney, M.R.C.V.S., of Hove, called for the defence, 
said that although the horse was well nourished it carried no flesh on 
its back. It was not lame, but rather stiff. With a properly chan- 
nelled collar witness would have worked the horse himself. The 
animai was fit for moderate work. 

The defendant Paxton gave evidence on his own behalf, and ex- 
plained that prior to January 6th, the horse had nine days’ rest, owing 
to the condition of its shoulder. When the horse left the stable on the 
day in question he thought it was quite fit for work. The boils on its 
shoulder were dry, and there was no blood on the collar afterwards. 

Greenfield, the carter, admitted that the collar had rubbed against 
the wounds, but declared that the horse was quite capable of drawing 
the load alluded to. 

The Bench decided to give defendants the benefit of the doubt as 
to working the horse in an unfit state, but on further summonses in 
respect of overloading it, they were each fined 1os. and costs, or in de- 
fault fourteen days’ imprisonment. 


(Sussex Daily News, Jan. 18, 1905.) 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
Dear Sir, 

The accompanying sketch is that of a Teat 
Clamp made at my suggestion by Messrs. C. H. 
Huish & Co., 12, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 

Its function is to prevent the escape of air or 
oxygen through the duct after injections in cases 
of Milk Fever. 

The clamp having been adjusted to the teat 
the practitioner has both his hands free to massage 
the injected quarter. 

I can vouch for its utility in these cases, and I 
am confident that the results obtained from mam- 
mary injections are in proportion to the amount of 
massage applied. 

Yours truly, 





Portadown. Lewis Ltoyp, M.,R.c.V.S. 
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